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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION. 


HE Academy has entered on a se- 
cond century under — ightest 
possible prospects. It has built, 
and out Mt peg Be 
id for, a ery which, for 
ire i a a view, has 
y an equal in Europe. 
‘« Labor et ingenium,” the motto 
chosen for the catalogue, may indicate how 
much of persistent erance, of shrewd 
business talent, if not of absolute genius, 
was needed to attain this grand consum- 
mation... Many and warm were the con- 
gratulations on all sides heard when these 
magnificent and eppro riate rooms were 
thrown open on the day of the private 
view. It may be doubted whether the 
a ee has witnessed an event 
which tend so greatly to advance the 
Arts of the nation. The achievement is 
recorded on a tablet in the following un- 
as terms :—‘‘ These Galleries and 
ls were erected by the Royal Academy 
for the promotion of British Art, in the 
thirty-second year of the reign of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, a.p. 1869. Sir 
Francis Grant, President; Sydney Smirke, 
R.A., Architect.” 
_Let us, before entering upon the criti- 
cism of the works exhibited, stop for a 
moment to admire the building itself. 
Reaching the Vestibule by a flight of stairs, 
we to the Central Hall, and thence 
to the Sculpture Gallery. The effect is im- 
g; the architectural structure—simple, 
oad, and masrive—receives most appro- 
ores decoration from nearly two hundred 
busts and statues. On either side ranges 
in order due a continuous suite of ten 
exhibition-rooms, with one Lecture Hall. 
In s few minutes may at a glance be 
gathered, and in brief words recounted, 
such decorative details as the architect 
found possible to introduce in an interior 
which, after all, must depend for its adorn- 
ing chiefly upon the pictures that clothe 
| adhe a ’ Cen Hall, lighted by a 
, 18 & simple octagon, with a divan in 
» middle ons arched recesses around, 
tand chief 
above are busts of Da Vinci M ichael Angelo, 
Flaxman, &c.; and along a gold frieze 
y beneath the springing of the 
dome we read the following inscription :— 
The hearts of men which fondly here ad- 
oan fair seeming shows, may list them- 
en 7 a, and learn to love with 
zealous humble duty the eternal fountain 
of that heavenly beauty.” 
the ext perhaps to claim attention will be 
ced oe pe structure and decoration of the 


ad roof, lit by top lights. In picture 
galleries, callings chrisaste present fayour- 


ee ee 











able field for ornament; they should come 
as a climax or ‘crown ; they bring 
enrichment, and yet’ not the 


corrupt. Next to the ceilings may be 
observed the floors, which present a pleas- 
ing mosaic of simple design and quiet re- 
codin g colour in the use of Arrowsmith’s 
patent solid oy aoe Indeed, solidity, 
simplicity, and esty 

as in decoration, characterize the 
whole interior. These merits are specially 
manifest in the doorways, which it is hard 
to praise too highly, whether for sym- 
— in design, for sharpness in the 
mouldings, or clean, firm execution in 
the carving. Bronze heads of lions, from 
designs of Sir Edwin Landseer, tell with 
admirable effect in the jambs of the door- 
ways. We may add, that the galleries are 
lit throughout by star burners, somewhat 
after the manner adopted in St. James’s 
Hall. Thus provision is made for soirées 
and for exhibitions by night, for the benefit 
of the classes who are at work during the 
day. A plan of the rooms is given in the 
catalogue, and the arrangements in the way 
of divans, chairs, and refreshments, make 
kind provision for the creature-comforts 
of the public. 

Praise is also due for the reticence shown 
in the use of colour. It was above all 
needful that nothing should detract from 
the pictures th ves—the prime source 
of colour; yet, on the other d, the in- 
terior would have been cold and mean 
without a certain suspicion of polychrome. 
One safeguard against excess been in 
the use of solid natural materials; thus 
marbles of varying tints are built round 
the doorways; and woods, in like manner, 
ranging nee nee of black, brown, 
and yellow, ing doorways, skirting- 
boards, and floors into quiet tone 
to the eye. But of course ee 
tion was the treatment of the walls, which, 


as the t under existing hanging | i 
one-third of their space uncovered, is here 


of more than common importance. We 


discussed whether should be adopted the | i 


~ of Kensin ,or a 
wage grey gree ot et ie tho Netiowst 


Gallery. For better or for worse, the latter | which 
instead 


has been used. Thus by a warm 


in structure, as |i 


We sek elon Mee prere. Hela 
areupid walk Ghactiah thee senators ahaa 


rs 
: 
4 
cf 
F 
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sought a in the new building, actu- 
ally reached 4,600. ing then that 
pictures hung are only 912, it is the more 


many artists whom 
we — but feel may Pmt —_ 
mercy. Still, impartial criticism deman 
that we should not urge the arguments on 
one side only. We conceive it to be a du 
that the Academy should discourage an 
check ambition, wherever found, when not 
sustained » topes talent and study. 
This somewhat unpleasant function seems, 
in fact, implied in the statement that it 
is desirable the Academy should uphold 
a high standard. Moreover, we think it 
should be remembered that artists, a 
here rejected, may make their merits suffi- 
ciently well known in many other galleries, 
either in London or the inces. 


ve 
actual injustice at the hands of the Aca- 
demy. ‘Therefore, though we may feel that 
hard lines have been applied to the 


i 
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of a cool colour, doubtless the rooms are | country. 


forced up more strongly to furnishing 
pitch ; on the other hand, there cannot be 


@ question that some pictures suffer by | i 


competition with positive instead of neu- 
tral tones. These considerations became 
so paramount in the gallery set apart for 


events the more harmless grey 
has been ‘to. Then, of course, 
still: different conditions were in force, 
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scarcely a work which cannot be fairly seen 
according to its merits. Then we think it 
will be admitted that such an equal distri- 
bution has been made over one and all the 


leave it vacant. In the same way, we see 
that considerable care has been bestowed in 
the balance of each room, so that nowhere 
does interest flag, at no point is either 
dreariness or spasmodic inflation permitted. 
Certainly, it must be admitted, that though 
the conditions of the hanging have been 
changed, the difficulties have been 
i bly er Under pressure 
for space , mere carpentry, 
or measurement by foot-rule, has ceased to 
be the governing law, and pure Art-con- 
i ions have bese permitted to prevail. 
It is a great gain, for example, that in this 
first room no more than three ranges of 
ey: are aaa imperative, that the 
t is not wa line on the dado some 
two and a half feet above the floor, and 
that the highest is even at a greater dis- 
tance from the ceiling. More than one- 
po gpa ea sien ye ro 
Again, a novelty and in part an advan 
is obtained in the interval, though mn 
left between each picture. Thus one work 
exerts less of killing power upon its next 
op me than heretofore; each picture, 
' in short, is placed more nearly under the 
conditions to which it must conform when 
hung in a private gallery. We take it for 
granted that the usual favouritism has been 
shown, but yet we should suppose scarcely 
more than is inseparable from human na- 
ture. § g generally, it strikes us 
that, with some startling exceptions, the 
hanging has been fair, and owing to the 
vast accession of space the vested right 
of the Academicians to places on the line 
ne a and -_ a which obtains 
mi on. We will, in the sequel, point 
out any individual instance ‘Senile os 
think injury may have been inflicted. 

The wo gS ay ie the worst pic- 
ture in ery No. I. is ‘The Price of 
bow : (46), 8 O. W. Copz, R.A. Here 
‘ uke of Wellington, on the mornin 
after the Battle of Waterloo, receiving foun 
Dr. Hume an account of the casualties’ 
serves as a sign-board. The figures are 
wooden, the colours slatey and opaque. 
The redeeming point in the picture is the 
head of the ke, w 8 fairly well 
modelled and painted. We are to 
speak in higher praise of almost 


i 


sumes to aseail history—‘The Princess 
Elizabeth o to attend Mass by her 


Sister Mary’ (60), a work which will be | 


accepted as the masterpiece of Mr. Marcus 
_Sronz. The subject is soon recounted: 
we are told that ‘ The Princess Elizabeth, 
Protestant Heiress to the throne of Eng- 
land, for some time resolutely refused to 


Of | been kindly 


hor sister te the Chapel 


, accom 
Royal on the 8th of 


op mg Pape on 
the commemoration of the Nativity of the 


Virgin.” The young princess, in 
jue aa of flaming red hair, evidently 


roy me but not daring to give expression 
to 
more overt 


is content to do nothing 

turn -~ rin ae 
fingers. The story is clearly to ina X 
easy, and felicitous com itlon. The - 
known face of Mr. Field Talfourd has 
at the service of the 
inter ; the figure takes its place well as a 
istoric character. The best piece of paint- 


ing, however, lies on the right, at the place | first pictures th 
the Spanish and French ambas- | have pitched bo 
sadors, who narrowly watch the conduct of | colour high: thus, next to Mr. 
the princess under the ordeal, hoping to.| flagration is Mr. Davipson’ 
find occasion of offence in some overt act me only with thine eyes,’ 
ih ae ee | then follows ‘ The Last Rose of 


reserved to 


we have 
picture, 


Protestant succession. 
said, is the finest 
not only are the 


as 
in the 


the colour brilliant. The work is so in- 
teresting in subject and admirable in 


ving. 
he St. John’s Wood School, as it is 


Armitage, Hodgson, Wynfield, and Storey | 5 

Mr. | siders 0 
tainly has never produced a better work | of space in the new Gallery. 
than ‘The Arab Story-teller’ (15), one of | but keep his 
the fruits gathered in a recent journey to | 
Tangiers. Often have travellers in the , tomed to 


are all here present. HopeGson cer- 


East witnessed such scenes, than which 
notWing can be more graphic in character 
or picturesque in costume. Here, we behold 
an Arab story-teller, typical of his class, 
holding forth with an earnestness worthy 
of a preacher or a prophet: around him 
are gathered a circle of intent listeners ; 
faces of ebon black, heads burnt red as 
copper, the soldier of the Pasha, old men, 
mothers, maidens, and children, represent 
the motley tribes and varied characters that 
dwell on the Afric coast. The immediate 
surroundings are true to these regions— 
waste, bare, arid, an aloe growing upon a 
sand-bank, and the walls of a dirty dilapi- 
dated town coming in at a remote corner. 
The composition strikes us as somewhat 
falling down hill, and the execution may 
in parts falter; but these are minor defects 
in a work thus studious and true. Of Mr. 
WYNFIELD we shall find better occasion to 
speak in the next room. ‘My Lady’s 
Boudoir’ (44), a minor effort of the artist, is 
remarkable chiefly as a problem in light, 
tone, and colour. The properties in 
room are among the many signs of how 
much painters now affect Orientalism : 
here is a screen decorated with storks on a 
golden ground, which, we fancy, must have 





; ‘ © only | 
composition in this room which pre- | 


_ from A eee Mr. Millais; the 
apanese tablecloth is well painted, perha 
| the least successful part of the ae . 
| my lady’s face, which is rather unfortunate. 
Next let us turn to a couple of pretty little 
| pictures by Mr. Srorzy, who, perhaps, by 
| mere mischance rather than lack of talent, 
| 18 not seen this year quite as favourably 
as last. ‘Sister’ (7) is quiet and simple, 
_ though in colour not so pure and silvery 
as the artist’s other pictures. Portraits of 
two little children ‘Going to School’ is 
certainly both in motive and for quality 
very choice. How this pair of little 
boys trudge along, as if going to school 
were the sole duty anu pinewe of life ! 
The treatment of the grey agg g in the 
background, out from which the figures 
| relieve, is most artistic, so well has the 
| colour been kept down and preserved in 
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rs delineated to | makes, by his ‘last rose,’ 
the life, but the execution is masterly and | display in the more difficul 
Academ In this 


} 
| 


treatment as to be every way suited to | 
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et 
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8 ‘Dri 
&e. (3); 

Mr. E. OC. Barnes. This artist, 
ember of the Suffolk Street ‘ 
a creditable 
+ arena of 


oa hs hee coun OF t on his 
po manners. Brilliant he i 
ubtedl 


; 


shee yoke 


, ands qvenk fe hie communnitan 


| pictorial effect in contrasts of colour and 
called, finds in this room local habitation : | 0 tion of sunlight and shade. Mr, 


is one of the comparatively few out- 
who have gained under the i 


If 
Shem So sea 
sf 7 clever tricks to gai 
rely on 
eftoch, he is aunath aune to sean Ee 
tion safe and good. Mr. Barnes may 
— ae for many ms outsiders 
w. ve to give place i 
some of whom have Silke memamnaiae 
save that they are foreiguers. ‘Dolce far 
niente’ (12), by W. Bozxm, in a style 
unmistakab n, is conyenti 
‘The Dyin Pole’ (20), by Madame Jzni- 
CHAU, in rude Vian manner, 
is certainly not refined ; and ‘ La Lecture’ 
(53), G. BELLANGER, @ very young 
distinguished y the mastery and training 
y the 
of the French school. subsequent 
rooms we shall encounter Continental 
inters whom we may greet more gladly. 
Mise EscoMBE ‘ea us - oe 
* Dra: ’ (49) is evidently f 
othe of the tom i ios ae 


berate study 


i 


gown has y seen for centuries, 
| even in the Celestial Empire. This clever, 
but ou us, caprice is not to be en- 


dured. ‘ First Lesson in Straw Plat- 


the | ting’ (57), by G. W. Browxtow, may, in 


, obtain favourable recognition; also 
Mr. DicKsEE’s elegant rend of ‘ Kate 
the Shrew and Bianes'’ (68). ong the 
genre and rustic pieces which in this room, 
as everywhere besides, abound, must be 
specially noted, ‘A Game of Speculation 
(64), by G. Smrru, and ‘ God’s Acre (38), 
y O. Caururop. The latter is literal 
true as it is impressive and Miss 
and pensive lines, which furnish the painter 
with a text :— 


nor laurel, nor bay, 


The sweet strain and melancholy cadence 
f the verse find response in this picture of 
‘ German veyard,—‘ Gottesacker, ® 





scene with which most travellers are fami- 
liar. The painter has fallen into a quiet 
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placidity, » mood of melancholy in 
keeping Wi the occasion. We cannot, 
however, but think that the sentiment is 
more to be commended than the execution. 
The handling is rather clumsy ; the touch 
fs dexirity, sharpnes, transparency. 
comes over the spirit o 

on to A Game of 

are glad to think 
work Mr. G. Smith has 
many aday. This certainly 


best example in the 


for 
Galle 

ars for which 

still 


Dutch or Wilkie school 


composition, and for care in execution. 
portraits may be dismissed in few 
words. The PrEstDENT paints, after his 
, quiet, unobtrusive manner, ‘The 
Bight Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P.’ (16); 
H. T. Wetts, A.R.A., exhibits a portrait 
abounding in vigour and character, of 
‘John Beasley, Esq., of Chapel We > ; 
(5); while E. Armiracz, A.R.A., a 
careful, solid ‘Portrait’ (26), better for 
form than for colour. 

Never within the space of a compara- 
tively small room have we seen such a 
display of first-class landscapes. The 
Academy, at all events, seems likely to 
throw off the opprobrium of names ong 
neglected this branch of essenti na- 
tional Art, if not by adding fresh landscape 
painters to the list of Academicians and 
Associates, at least by providing good 
hanging-place where a picture may be well 
seen and fairly Soleal, according to its 
deserts. In this first room, which contains 
sixty pictures, and no more, the following 
artists have found the best possible places : 
—Vicat Cole, Peter Graham, ©. E. John- 
son, J. W. Oakes, G. E. Hering, J. 
MacWhirter, not to mention G. F. Watts, 
R.A. None of these artists, with the ex- 
ception of the last, could have calculated 
u my om @ fairly good hanging in 


uare. 

_Mr. Vicat Cote has been named as a 
likely man to receive honours in the 
A y when landscape shall obtain its 
due, and certainly a picture so high in 
merit as ‘Summer Showers’ (39) deserves 
distinction. The subject is picturesque 
and pleasing: a vi church nestles 
among trees, a barge-boat is entering by a 
lock, and a full-flowing, shining river 
speeds its way through the midst of the 
landscape. Light sparkles and dances upon 
tree and river, while ‘‘ summer showers” 
come from the dark storm-cloud which 
— across the sky. The execution is 
to the composition. Close by, hangs 

a _ and somewhat successful work by 
J. W. Oakes, ‘Early Spring’ (33). Certain 
parts of the picture are poy Rye shes 
thus, the leafless tree is capital as a study 
of trunk and branches; also the ~ > 
brilliant in flooding, silvery light. ut 
Mr. Oakes has not yet learnt how to bring 
& subject together; once more his mate- 
nials are scattered and chaotic. Disorder 
ae in the elements have sorely 
ed O. E. Jounson: ‘The Last of the 

8 Armada—a scene on the west coast 
of Beotland (14) is a fearful affair : clever, 
t extravagant: on the whole, it might 

| have been better for a man to have been 
ost in the storm than to have lived to 
depict what he witnessed. The sea is a 
cauldron of soapsuds, white, and yet dirty, 
colour opaque. Think what Stanfield 
Would have made of the subject: yet are 
Wwe not without hope that Mr. Johnson 
will, with his well-proved talent, master 











culties which may, at present, be too 


; from is equall 
Sarina & coalen af. calyesh, in 
in the treatment. We 


picture up to the power of the idea, and yet 
in d t shade is the presence of detail; 
it is a good sign when an artist in seeking 
rofound sentiment does not lose hold of 

teral facts. Another Scotchman, Mr. 


‘ Autumnal Showers’ (31) is not | q 


jenn 

equal to another work we 
in the next room. Yet is there in this 
scene something which hap 
vigorous, sketchy style of Constable; and as 
we look at the rain on the road and the 
storm in the sky we think of Constable’s 
*Great-coat Weather.’ Perhaps there is 
almost an affectation in Mr. Graham’s 
want of finish. After a wholly different 
manner does Mr. Herine refine away a 
Scotch subject in that supremely tender 
and poetic landscape which bears the ano- 
malous title, ‘Old Red Sandstone Cliffs— 
Evening’ (50). The work, we rejoice to 
say, is so placed that its delicate tones can 
be fully appreciated: to have hoisted such 
a landscape to a third row, probably its 


destination had the Academy remained in | j 


Trafalgar Square, would have been cruel 
mockery. Certainly artists have much to 
be thankful for, though be not yet 
quite content. Mr. Henry Moors, how- 
ever, who has generally some good idea in 
his head ling for utterance, has not 
obtained much of a position for ‘Salmon 
Poachers’ Gh). But even from above the 
line does this study show the sheen of a 
shimmering sea lustrous under sunlight— 
the effect vs lovely. Also, - a -— - 
gestion to the imagination, thoug y 
complete in technical or manipulative 
qualities ae a picture, will be rer 
‘The Return of the Dove,’ by G. F. 
Watts, R.A. Yet has the work tone, 
colour, and impressive unity. The dove, 
with wing, makes her way heavil 
over pay San waste of water. The ar 
lies down upon the horizon, barely visible, 
et five miles’ distance. Whether the dove 
will ever reach it seems doubtful. 

Grandly do two lions, master-sketches by 
Sir Epwix Lanpszer, keep guard at the 
door of the second room on which we are 
about to enter. These two studies (30 and 
32) were made in the Zoological G 
as preliminaries to the bronze lions in Tra- 
falgar Square. They are sketchy, but full 
of spirit; a broad, facile brush, under 


aga of knowledge, has seized readily | i 


e points in the anatomy, and the cha- 


racter in movement and action. We at! i 
once feel to be in the presence of the noblest | W: 
Landseer 


beast of the forest. Never has e 
done an poe finer. For true Art-quality 
these off-han 

famous fight <n swans and 
the great room, and certainly more agree- 
able to contemplate, whatever excellence of 
Art may be manifest in the latter picture. 


eagles in 





pily recalls the | i 


sketches are better than the WwW 


find a place are Wells, Sant, Ansd 
Orchardson. Tenine te cities a 


phic delineation of character, which, in 
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The gentlemen who throng her a ent 
as suitors, evidently look upon as & 
great catch ; she, on her part, sete © high 
value on her charms, and carries herself 
proudly. The picture is good in intention, 
and shows improvement. Mr. CaLDERON 
wo have often liked better than in his 
somewhat melo-dramatic picture, ‘Catherine 
de Lorraine, Duchesse de Montpensier, 
urging Jacques Clément toassassinate Henri 
IIL.’ for). We shall have the pleasure of 
meeting the artist again in the great room. 
Of Mr. Srornry we have already spoken, 
yet we must not here a without friendly 
greeting ‘ The Old Soldier’ (62), as, in the 
words of the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” he 
pays compliments to the bright eyes of a 
girl, who somewhat s the refined 
ty and skimmed-milk sentiment of the 
painter Greuze. The picture too holds 
t kinship to the manner of young 
Mr Tesi vB the A ry is light, = 
in and quiet, wi 
a certain 2 ble haze and mellowness 
of emotion floated as it were over the can- 


This room contains more than a fair 
—— of what is eccentric and abnor- 
mal : witness the works of Mr. I’. Sanpys, 
and Mr. E.Crowg. The former has at last 
found entrance for ‘Medea’ f°). a picture 
the exclusion of which from the last exhibi- 
tion made much stir. We doubt whether 
Mr. Sandys will add to his reputation by this 
highly elaborate, but somewhat repellent, 
performance. Still, as representative of a 
style which is sufficiently distinctive, it is 
well that the work should be seen, and thus 
possibly appreciated by a select few. The 
picture, either by its merits or its defects, 
certainly stands alone; there is nothin 
like it in the gallery—nor, some may add, 
in the whole of nature besides. Thus, ac- 
cording to the nceptions of the public, 
* Medea’ will be either vastly admired or 
supremely yer It strikes us Ang we 
expression is rather over spasmodic, an 
the flesh somewhat waxy, smooth, and 
colourless. The small portrait which Mr. 
Sandys exhibited some years ago of Mrs. 
Rose was more sati . Mr. E. Crowe 
is another artist of a genius which will not 
condescend to please: very clever, but not 
ble, are ‘Shinglers’ (61) 
and ‘The Jacobite’ (96). Mr.. Crowe is 
independent, he has an original way of 
looking at a subject, iarly his own. 
To what other painter would have occurred 
the idea of dressing the Jacobite as an old 
woman seated at a spinning-wheel, and 
who else would have thoaght of detecting 
the disguise of sex by the thrust of a 
soldier's gun? Trousers beneath petti- 
coats is somewhat a coarse joke. Yet the 
work shows good — . A. DILLENs is 
another ter from w we ‘look for 
power rather than refinement. His works 
we have known in International Exhibi- 
tions; and now that bo Bae Academy is 
ing internation naturally thinks 
that ‘Le Barbier Zélandais’ (90) may 
—_ kind oer oe ourselves we 
esteem phase of Scandinavian 
naturalism highly: the characters 
are rude, the wooden, the colours 
a and lack-lustrous. Nevertheless, 
manner is vigorous and i 
Yet, considerin 





shall meet them again. Mr. Friru de- 
icts in two com ts within one 
e, according to his accustomed point, 


a domestic crisis under the suggeative 
title ‘Hope and Fear’ (82). In first 
scene a young gentleman sustains, as best 
he can, an interview with the father of a 
girl to whose affections he aspires. His 

ition, we fear, is not secure; he may 

ve to wait awhile. In a second frame 
we behold a contemporaneous incident: the 
ewe be m4 herself, deeply moved, seeking 
consolation of “7 ee On a 
it is a moment of pai suspense. re- 
= the Art toonahs to bear upon the inci- 

en 


ts, little remains to be said: we always | the 


are sure of cleverness when we encounter 
Mr. Frith. ‘Homeless’ (73), by Mr. FaEp, of 
course seeks to awaken deeper emotion than 
Mr. Frith ever cares to affect. Perhaps 


many, however, ma ler even the super- 
ficial to the pani There is indeed 
in Mr. Faed’s rustic figure of this boy, who 
looks well able to help himself, though he 
sinks overpowered with sleep and weari- 
ness against a wall, somewhat of lachrymose 
affectation. It is difficult, no doubt, for 
any painter to find year by year incidents 
in nature fresh and true ; and we certainly 
cannot but think that Mr. Faed has here 
been unfortunate. But, after all, he pro- 
bably knows much better than we do what 
“sells.” J. F. Lewis, R.A., confers con- 
siderable benefit on the Academy by his 
resent contributions, whereof there are no 
ewer than five, a number that any one ac- 
quainted with the artist’s mode of manipula- 
tion must know to mt an amount of 
labour almost incredible if not witnessed. 
In this, the second gallery, is one of the 
artist’s most marvellous feats of the pencil, 
Seraff (money-changer)—a Doubtful 
Coin: a Scene in a Cairo °(97). As 
a oe of realism, as an almost illusive 
delineation of textile fabrics, also as a por- 
traiture of Eastern character, most indo- 
lent when most busy, most magniloquent 


moderation 
instead of whole territories of wall-s 
occupied by dreary monotony of 
Mayors and commonplace country squires, 
the rooms now gain pleasing variety and 
intelligent individuality from the heads or 
full-length figures that greet us sometimes 


2 * 


the it painted at the 

pupils of ‘ the Rev. A. G. Butler, late Head- 
master of Haileybury College’ (81). The 
colour is not harmonious, tone not in 


wi 
whole, Mr. Richmond’s portraits this 
are too ruddy: they need tender ix 
Another og tard a distingui 
of Trinity 
Cambridge’ (72), by Mr. 8. Lawrence, 
‘h, usual with this artist, 


and imperturbable when most mean and} who 


disconcerted, this picture can proceed but 
from one man, and that man is Mr. John 
Lewis, R.A. Nevertheless he is mannered 
even to excess: the composition is here 
painfully crowded, almost confused, and 
the mode of painting is that of opaque 
water-colours transferred to oils. Among 
Academicians above mentioned it is impos- 
sible to fo Mr. MILLAIs as seen in The 
Gambler’s Wife’ (104), the last picture in 
the room, yet for true artistic quality one 
of the very foremost. The figure unites 
to loveliness a tenderness that tells the 
sad story with quiet, most suggestive, 
pathos. The mode of execution is much out 
of the common; probably with intention, 
——— and kle are surrendered to a 
soft blending of tones and a m 

individual touches under a 
and suffused sentiment. The style has 
much in common with qualities we most 
admire in certain masters of continental 
schools. But Mr. Millais the 


manner to the subject in hand; he is 
master of several m ; and though, owing 
in part to recent indisposition, he appears 
this year scarcely in accustomed vigour, 
yet among his six contribu 


difusod effect | hors 


Family playing at i 
sense & it picture : 


att 


A.R.A., is pretty and i 
a fancy-wrought picture of ‘ 
daughter of Lieut.-Colonel 
painted as a little girl, who, 
by fur and — her wa 
the snow bravely. . Sant 
, as ever, uncertain and 
at his best he is known 
ing. Decidedly the cleverest 
this room is that of ‘ Charles 
M.P.’ (68), by H. T. Wet1s, A.! 
head is y modelled, the atti 
nk Nie oe dae eae 
Ww 1s brought together wi uncommon 
skill, and the treatment is throughout 
masterly. The co too 
capital, rich in harmony yet 
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il 
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possesses w 
rare merit of being able to adapt his | i 
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‘traits in the exhibition are unworth 


quiet tone. This we 
glad here to give 
ics, we are bound to say 


well-won position of Mr. Wells. 
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Te ees 


too much to do, that he 
by success: moreover we 
that in an attempt to 
ence and to work out new 
jdeas in the routine art of ture, this 
tion of which he has scarcely yet dis- 

Landscapes are again in this, as in the 
sag strength—indeed, now for 
time, perhaps, we are at once 
uainted not only with the boasted 
English landscape-school, but 
injustice inflicted upon it by 

to which it was subjected 
Square. In fact, a landscape, 


assigned to this room, by the expression of 
= that © Cuasein, R.A., 
to health so as again to take his 
accustomed place in the Academy. ‘Sun- 
shine and Showers,’ the figures by J. W. 
Bottomley (70), a careful study, unusual in 
size of trees forming an avenue, presents 
the quiet qualities, the sober, unobtrusive 
we have long learned to love in the 
landscapes of Mr. Creswick. B. W. LEADER 
shows himself solidly, strongly, and truth- 
fully, in his ‘English River-side Cottage’ 
(63). The picture strikes us, however, as 
~ heavy. Mr. J. Haytiar has ob- 
tained from the hangers ition of 
the merits of his ‘Last Load’ (94), by 


a place on the line. The picture 
is large, ially for any idea it may 
be su to express; yet the figures, 
also cart, are well placed, and the 


management of greens merging into 8 
is not unskilful. Among the novelties 
im from abroad, must be accounted 
: Castle of Wolkenstein, near Botzen 
in the Tyrol’ (75), by Count G. Zam- 
Bont. This picture is a curiosity, and an 
anachronism: the style is wholly foreign. 
The manner of Gasper Poussin and other 
painters of the is here stereotyped 
into a grand, yet — mannerism. It 
may possibly be edifying to our ‘English 
painters to know the kind of thing just 
now current as landscape-art in Florence. 
It is to be hoped, however, that we may 
still look direct to nature, rather than to 
this historic tradition and lifeless conven- 
tionality. There is a young artist recently 
risen into notice among us, whose progress 
we cannot but watch with interest. ‘ Out- 
ward Bound’ (87), by W. L. WYLLIE, is a 
picture of something more than promise. 
*The Watch Tower’ (64), by E. Dovazas, 
& noble dog true to his post and duty, may 

commended. Also in this room is one 


. 


of Mr. ANSDELL’s somewhat numerous and 
always vigorous achievements, ‘ The Victor’ 
(60). But among pictures of landscape 
, the most independent, novel, 
and masterly is that painted ‘ On the Way to 
the Cattle Tryst’ (76), by Mr. Perzr Gra- 
HAM. This work is even more than worthy 
of the artist’s first promise. Grand is it in 
gloom, and in the mingling of mists with 
mountains. The cattle, rough and 
in coat, are denizens of the Highlands and 
companions of thestorm. Hungry, adven- 
turous and wild are they as wayfarers and 
na ty plitones ty tha code 
scanty pittance C) i 
Rosa Bonheur aid not hese how much 
poetry soap refuge in desolation, and 
& hiding-place and covert in the storm, till 
she betook herself to the Highlands. 
i much in common between the 
—— of Rosa, and this 
Work which a Scotchman has brought us 
from his home of mountain and mist. 





The display made is nothing short of mag- 
nificent, we dv not think that the Paris 
Salon can show a coup-d’eil so imposing. 
The dimensions of this gallery are large 
enough to show the pictures to advantage, 
and yet not so large as to dwarf works of 
that comparatively small cabinet-size which 
abound in our lish school. The pro- 
portions of this, the room of the new 
Academy building a the double 
, & well-approved ratio for a picture 

; ength 82 feet, 


; 
5 


dimensions are—] 

43 feet, height to the top of vault- 
ing 38 feet. The measurements of the 
large room in Square, were 
47 feet: thus the difference 
room of honour in the old and 


been further extended. As the 
annual banquet is deemed an important 
feature in the transactions and annals of 
the Academy, we may take this op 

nity of remarking that if not quite a failure, 
it certainly was in several respects rather 
unfortunate. The president's observations 


in, exception has, not without 
% taken to the oe in the 
president’s speech which touch w a 
very painful point, the exclusion of a 

number of works than ever before known. 


be more than doubled. We 
the relative floor areas in 
and Piccadilly as ee ia © oe 
space in gar Square about 11, 

square feet; ditto in Piccadilly about 21,000 
square feet. A calculation of the relative 
wall-space between the old and new build- 
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contributions we account the ‘Judith ’(395) 
foremost ; but preference has been, perhaps 
rightly, shown by the hangers through ac- 
cordance of a place in this great room to the 
larger work, ‘Katherine and Petruchio— 
Taming of the Shrew’ (164). The artist here 
ints a situation which verges upon broad 
fre, with ong pe “ pencil. 
is q . group- 
ing and the pad t of the caliee 
scene are skilful and novel. W. P. Farirn, 
R.A., seeks more colour and ter eleva- 
tion of treatment than in @ scene 
from Don Quixote, — a . — 
dora, pretending love for Don Quixote, 
igns @ swoon et the sight of him’ (123). 
A friend takes Altisidora *‘into her lap, and 
in all haste went to unlaceher.” Another 
lady, also an accomplice to the trick played 
upon the insensible knight of melanchol 
countenance, exclaims ‘‘ A mischief on 
knights-errant in the world, if all be so 
ungrateful ; pray, Signor Don Quixote, get 
you gone ; for as long as you are here this 
poor wench will not come to herself.” The 
artist has striven to represent the knight, 
not a fool or buffoon, but a gentleman : this 
is the best figurein the composition. Per- 
haps it was not intended the women 
should bear themselves as ladies : vulgarity 
seems to obtrude itself through their good 
looks: the painter has endeavoured, not 
wholly without success, to embody the 
ish type of beauty. This picture is 
out of Mr. Frith’s usual beat, it achieves 
the artist all but a success in a new 


. Pooux, R.A., and E. J. Poynrer, 


h they adopt, 
, different treat- 


be —— ined. 
‘cole includes more landscape 
dings, while Mr. Poynter gives 
is to the figures ; each work, 
: , is alike intense and harmonious 
in colour. Mr. Poole depicts the prodigal 


. 


abject misery: he is cast prone upon 

i in a desert land, the ta the cule 

of his solitude ; he said how 

hired servants of my father have 

enough and to spare, and I perish 

unger.” This seems the moment 

for he has not yet risen to go to 

fi . The figure combines well with 

immediate adjuncts, and the picture 

carries the mind out into the before and the 

after of the eminently pictorial narrative. 

Still it is more satisfactory as a suggestion 

than as an accomplished work : in technique 

it is mogularly faltering. Perhaps almost 

the te wie said of the picture by 

ter, which, ~ @ composition of 

two figures, gives simple illustration to the 

‘ text, and his father “ fell on his neck and 
| him.” Yet it is hard to 

of this work, whereof we have 

sketch in the Dudley Gallery. 

Prodigal’s Return’ (110), is not 

manner of Mr. Dyce, yet con- 

‘to nature. Most 

us is it in composition, 

t _— solemn and dee 

few of our painters ok 

eminently consonant with 

come within precincts 

Mr. oe has been 

, weare g to recog - 

ise t ce of Italian schools upon 

ures. In the midst of a dominant 

naturalism, it is no small advantage that a 


independen 
submit to study nature under the 
of the old masters. We see in hi 
works the salutary results of such C6 ; 
ially under the spell of Venetian 
colour have Mr. Poynter’s pictures lost 
hardness, and gained warm and pleasing 


harmony. : 

Among the aspirants to Art, E. Ar- 
mitage, A.R.A., and G. F. Watts, R.A., 
are conspicuous. ‘ Hero lighting 
the Beacon to guide Leander across the 
Hellespont’ (108), by Mr. ARMITAGE, 
is one of the eye few nudes, at 
least life-size, which have found their 
way into the present exhibition. The 
English Academy is still in such studies 
behind the Paris Salon, both as to 
numbers and proficiency. The opposite 
modes of study adopted in the two nations 
may in good lous account for this dif- 
ference. But how essentially unobjection- 
able and pure the nude figure may be made 
under proper treatment is seen from this 
eminently chaste figure of Hero. The 
colour is somewhat pale and pallid by 
reason of the light coming only from the 
moon. ‘The Red-Cross Knight and Una’ 
(125), is distinguished by Mr. Warrts's 
usual aspiration towards poetry and lofty 
treatment. The colour, it will be readily 
understood, is in a key distinct from that of 
our modern school, and proportionally ap- 
proaches Italian methods. The execution 
wants vigour and pronunciation. Not so, 
however, Mr. Vat Prinsep’s ‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne’ (131), a picture which ma 
degenerate into opposite extremes, thoug 
here too colours are reflected from Venice. 
Mr. Prinsep, indeed, has ey | the gift 
of colour, though he often fails of delicate 
modulations in intermediate passages. 

This great room, in which genius in its 
wide universality finds con abode, of 
course gives due place to subjects romantic, 
poetic, and fanciful. ‘Sighing his Soul 
into his Lady’s Face’ (128) is assuredly, as 
the title might imply, a picture in Mr. 
CALDERON’s most romantic strain. Yet, 
unlike much that is romantic and senti- 
mental, the work is by no means sickly or 
weak; it is far too healthful and natural 
for that. A boat floats down a stream 
under the summer-sun dreamily ; a youth 
and a lady are therein seated, the former 
severely love-stricken ; the lady, somewhat 
proud, not quite ready to respond. The 
autumn has just touched the forest-leaves, 
which look down in lustrous reflections into 
the depth of this liquid shining river. The 
subject strikes us as being novel as it 
is lovely: like themes find more frequent 
place in vignettes than in large oil-pictures, 
perchance use in the latter the treat- 
ment becomes more difficult. Mr. Calde- 
ron has so sustained his subject as to escape 
mawkishness, which, perhaps, is more than 
might have been ex from a title so 
intensely sentimental. The picture is bril- 
liantly lighted and harmoniously coloured, 
and the execution is adroit. G. D. Lesiiz, 
A.R.A., has, to our mind, seldom produced 
so tender and lovely a picture as ‘ Celia’s 
Arbour’ (133). Truly delicious is the soft 
sil 7 cast among the leaves upon this 
graceful gure. This pleasing manner Mr. 
_ jm made his own. . Horsiey, 

-A., also presents us with a pretty picture, 
‘The Gao er’s Daughter’ C16), aan the 
style in which he, likewise, has few com- 
petitors. This, though his largest work of 
the year, is scarcely his most felicitous. 
Yet does the painter seem to hint at d 
meaning than he has ht us to look for 
usually, in the contrast he institutes be- 





’ not quite as 
warm as he might have wished —“ the 


Queen Was so much 


icoats, and fans, and baubles out 
rance to the ladies, began to find 
with several things in the work, which she 
un no more than an ass or a 
monkey.” The ladies naturally form the 
most brilliant part of the picture: they 
have the advantage of considerable charms; 
the faces are enchanting, and so, too, are 
the dresses; and both faces and dresses 


though not perhaps fortunate in choice of 
a subject, was never better as to quality of 
work. ‘The Fugitive Jacobite’ (148) the 
artist conceals in a chimney. Old houses 
of the time, abounding in_hiding-places, 
favoured such proceeding. The incident has 
been well put upon the canvas; the emer- 
gency is evidently pressing; anxiety is on 
every countenance: a girl looks eagerly 
out of the window to watch. what mischief 
may be coming: evidently not a moment 
can be lost. e execution is downright 
and unpretending, as we have been taught 
to expect from Mr. Yeames. The compo- 
sition, as we have hinted, we think is 
awkward, perhaps unavoidably so, but the 
skill the artist has brought to bear on 
the enc weg - more en considerable. 
Throughout, the placing of e detail or 
accessory has been well pondered ; and the 
icture, if not very pleasing, is masterly 
for Art-treatment. Mr. LEHMANN, in his 
‘ Bride of Abydos’ (162), calls up memories 
of the past, and belongs to a style now 
almost into an anachronism. Yet 
fas the icture a pleasant reminiscence of 
a once _ yo the execution, if a 
little opaque, manner 
Geuena, has much softness and refine- 
ment. But we will not say more in eriti- 
cism of this work, because we propose, 
before leaving this room, to throw the 
dozen Soles een = Lagageey into 
one and a se paragra: 3 
DANIEL pow. R.A., once more dis- 
plays a genius metallic, modic, m. 
rious, and over-black—‘ King a 
and the Beggar-maid’ (171), wi 
pendant explanatory quotation from 1 
See heshoeiece 
-maid.” Itis a pict : 
by the same artist with which the pul 
have been made familiar. The a 
of the figures shows a master hand; 
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sant to look upon, at least in a picture- 
gallery. The “ -maid” is a lovely im- 
nation, perhaps too lovely to be real : 
Per face is her fortune. This picture, we 
need not say, is amazingly clever, h 
it can scarcely be ranked as one of tl 
inter’s most brilliant feats. Not far dis- 
tant hangs one of the highly realistic yet 
supremely artificial compositions of Mr. 
, ‘An Intercepted Correspondence— 
Cairo’ (157). Here once more in oils, as 
formerly in water-colours, does the artist 
paint the lattice windows of Egypt, with 
the reticulated intricacy of their designs, 
and the flickering light glancing through 
upon floor, divan, and drapery, after 
manner unrivalled by any artist in the 
rid. 
i Horman Hunt produces yet one 
more figure, defiantly out of the common, 
‘The Birthday’ ows on —_ if bril- 
liant, is disagreeable—if powerful, opaque ; 
prem we would venture to ask, the 
artist prefer faces sin rather for ugli- 
ness than for beauty? The lady bears in 
her hands birthday-presents mournfully, as 
if under the burden of dark misgiving: 
thus, as usual, the artist is suggestive of 
some hidden meaning; and the spectator 
stands aghast in wonder—scarcely in 
admiration. Yet the picture has amazing 
er: and the colour, if crude, is certainly 
from weak. On the whole, it cannot be 
said that the painter has managed his 
—_ well, notwithstanding that effort is 
visible at every turn. The colours are 
opaque, and while seeking for unusual 
relations they fail of satisfactory harmonies: 
the execution, too, is out of thecommon, yet 
it hardly attains the end it aims at; alto- 
gether, the work will be oe by most 
ople more singular satisfactory. 
J. ong A.R.A., has never done better 
than in that powerful and Sangre. 
dent picture, ‘ The Dis of Cardinal 
olsey’ (130). The well-known lines of 
our national tist will at once explain 
the situation :— 
“ What's this—to the Pope ! 
The letter, as I live, with all the business 
cemea i tstpenarres 
And from that full meridian of my glory” ~~ 
T haste now to my setting. I shall fall 


Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 
- * 


i 


. 
Norfoik. So fare you well, my little good lord Cardinal.” 


The sneer in this last line the painter nas 
expressed by co profound a bow of mock 
Teverence that nothing of Norfolk’s head 
is visible save his bald pate. This we 
think @ mistake. M y managed the 
same sort of thing much better in the well- 
known figure of the schoolmaster in the 
charming picture at South Kensington. 
The strength of Mr. Pettie’s picture lies in 
the powerful delineation he has given of 
olsey: we have seldom seen so striking 
or true an analysis of character. We seem 
to read the history of a life, the s of 
& career, in that face; we decip: 
the motives that have ruled the man, and 
now across the lines and furrows that time 
worn, come the agitation, confusion, 
- remorse of being at last found out. The 
the al is convicted on his own letter, and 
be nobles come to ask this keeper of the 
P € 8 conscience to give up the seals. Mr. 
sttie, who has sometimes trifled with his 








. picture 

only may plead some indulgence as a 
. Deleon gratitude as the free 

t Mr. O'Neil to his club—a club 
which has received like benefits from 
David Roberts, Stanfield, and others. T. 
Farp, R.A., paints ‘Only Herself’ (119). 
This title, which it must be confessed is 


the painter's custom, amplification through | head 


popular poetry :— 
“ Alone with her thoughts !—as a song may awaken 
So the laughter of childhood has brought beck her home ; 
But alas! forthe vision ! she’s alone—all alone.” 
So, accordingly, the old woman sits on the 
ground, and the artist may have some right 
to believe from long experience that 
aa will be deeply moved by her situa- 
; though this old woman, like old 
women in general, seems to make herself 
sufficiently comfortable. Pictures like 
these come by routine ; rustic figures of this 
sort ike blackberries in the hedges, 
abundantly, and all are alike. Yet we 
thank Mr. Faed for those two pretty, inno- 
cent heads which look with childlike 
naiveté over the country stile. An artist 
who can paint like this must be very near 
to nature, and the poet tells us that nature 
never did forsake the mind who loves her. 
It is the misfortune of Mr. Hook, R.A., as 
of Mr. Faed, that ideas will come to an end, 
that subjects will repeat themselves, even 
though it is said that in nature there are 
no two things alike, not even two pebbles 
on a shore, nor two leaves on a tree, And 
therefore it is that we cannot quite acquit 
Mr. Hook for sending year by year to the 
Academy — not only identical in 
style, but closely similar in subject. Per- 
haps, however, ‘Cottagers making Cider’ 
(124) may be accounted as a somewhat 
novel though scarcely an agreeable inci- 
dent : hn aggies gp ty Ra we come 
and they come out of the mill sq ; 
while ts, born and bredin Mr. Hook’s 
Arcadia in the country, look on in the bliss- 
ful belief that cider-making is the one 
duty of life. The picture, as a picture, is 
pleasant enough, and the colour jhas, of 
course, lustrous harmonies in a deep key ; 
but the composition hangs together rather 
loosely. The artist, indeed, seldom seeks 
com: ess or balance; his endeayour 
seems to be se down w 


This must be 
accounted a merit, if not ed too far. 
Our readers will understand that criticism 
does not preclude admiration. Mr. Hook has 
few warmer admirers than we are. Mr. T. 
Wesster, R.A., obtains, as he deserves, a 
post in the room of honour; but the size of 
the has the inevitable effect of dwarf- 
ing his cabinet picture, ‘ Politicians’ (137). 
And of its kind, there is not a more 
faul product in the whole Academy. 
Pictures of this sort and size need marked 
individuality in character, elaboration of 
detail, and care in execution—and these 
are just the qualities which are supreme in 
‘The Politicians’ of Mr. Webster. The 
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Hunt’ (143) is, perhaps, scarcely 
of its Cina in point of Art ; but then 1 
i has the advantage of ‘‘ containing 


a of Mr. enn A a Mr. 
Mr. Robinso cans ae By The picture, ~ 
: i never aes been ex- 


be commended for the , Vigorous 
way in which he has : B, Groen 
Price, Esq., late M.P. for the Radnor 
Burghs’ (165); also, in » may be 
favourably ‘ John 
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= of Ipswich ’ (114), by Mr. 


we have 
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have been glad to notice in his 
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quarian detail; the old Roman citizen now 
walks before us, treading on ancient mosaics 
and surrounded by antique bronzes and 
classic columns. has been hitherto 
rather obnoxious in this clever Dutchman’s 
revivals seems likely to obtain mitigation 
under more of knowledge and discretion. 
pany latitudes which sever or 
connect tinental schools, we may next 
’ to Denmark as ted by 
SaRsONAN. ‘ After Sunset—Italian Girl 
Spinning’ (166) is among the most fayour- | N 
able examples of the artist's - we can 
recall; it is a work of considerable vigour 
andeffect. J. F. PorTaEts, a Belgian, is a 
tual manner ; | well-reputed painter, with whose works we, 
in common with the world at large, have 
been long familiar. ‘Esther allant im- 
lorer auprés d’Assuérus la Grace de son 
Feuple’ (174), scarcely adds to the painter’s 
reputation. The colour is positive and 
pretentious, and the whole treatment, if 
showy and effective, is eminently conven- 
tio Though M. Portaels is illustrious 
Ss Sinus eens Sonar nae 
ble | the space he to the prejudice of 
meritorious ish artists wholly ex- 
. | cluded. Of M. ROS we desire to 
with more consideration, though we have 
often found cause to criticize his uncouth, 
un ing productions with severity. i 
y | But is assuredly in this painter’s pic- | fore usasa true criterion of merit ; 
ture of ‘ Christening in France’ (185) much | at first, we imagined it must be by M. Dau- 
that is simple, so: , and im ive. eee oe te , who has ; 
The style is , the tone low, style of his father. M. Coror, who obtained 
pass into consciousness of colour. Why 
the women need be so homely and ugly 
we cannot yet understand, except perchance 
; to enhanes the power of qeeiten oii the 
onfir more. But, at all events, the earnestness | for 
dividing from the Dry Land’ (141), is a | and unsophisticated truth of this somewhat 
subject worthy of Danby or Martin; but — picture are worthy of all praise. 
Danby would Other foreign artists, such as M. Lehmann, 
Sig. Amiconi, and M. H. Merle manifest 
the more tender and refined of 
Continental schools. ‘ The Bride of Abydos’ 
; = is one of M. LEHMANN’s most suc- 
cessful works; there is always much that 
is ideal and beauty-loving in this artist’s 
uctions, though his colours have a 
ess and an opacity in common with the 
modern German school. ‘Haidée’ (147), 
by Sig. Amroont, is on the other hand allied 
to the style of modern Italy: the picture is 
of | pretty, vementio, refined, yet affected and 
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du Foyer’ (117). The is smoo 
conventional; the last, with like 
teristics, is moreover lovely. It a 
favourable example not of the naturalistic, 
but of the romance of the modern domestic 
style of Germany. The manner is 
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ile’ (296), by the Hon. H. Graves, 
whose advance we have already spoken. 
a wholly ite manner is a well- 
head, ‘ Portrait of the late 
id Brewster’ (222), — for the 
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say hackneyed, scene. Here are 
landscapes which the visitor should 
. For instance, take ‘The Ci 
of Lerida, Spain, 1868’ (248), 
: oNY—than which we have 
, if ever, seen anything finer from the 
who long bid fair to be among 
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some ce loreign - 
bitions, we are forced to the conclusion 
that M. de Cock, who finds hanging room 
for one picture, and M. A. Vertumni who 
obtains space for even three of his produc- 
ductions, must be but small men, and in- 
considerable artists in their own countries. 


toleration of the English 
ever, not likely to be further endured. As 
for M. A. VerTUMNI, who actually obtains 
for not one, but even two scenes from 
t delicious region of the Papal Domi- 
nions ‘The Pontine Marshes’ (196, 845), we 
cannot so much as his name in the 
a la te ceoniaes anal aes Tt 
we lay ya y on. It 
is surely too bad that our English Royal 
Academy should erect noble galleries as a 
refuge to needy foreign adventurers. 
This room is co 


ever have we seen pictorial | ani 


object to a work so true to nature and 
80 eminently artistic as ‘Dutch Meadow, 
with Oattle ’ (232), by T. H. L. pz Haas. 
We have objected that foreigners be- 
friended by the Council are unknown; 
we therefore have the more pleasure in 


talent for which, from proofs long since | best 


already fallen under review, and 


. | perhaps it were rather late in the day to 


presume upon an oe of a style so 
the honour of our 
national school, but ‘ The i Hill’ 


. | takes us back to the painter’s best manner ; 


and even under the rivalry of the animal 
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Three pictures follow in uence in the 
catalogue, and hang side by side upon the 
walls, which show ttle of the violence or 
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already spoken, and no serious exception 
‘| need be made as to ‘The Commentator on 
Koran’ ioe. Still we cannot but 
picture, as in others, the 
his position, and 
perfection. It may 


to 
matter to call attention to a cat, yet 
|| cannot we tell whether this cat be really a 
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catalogue, we come upon a thoughtful, 
k, ‘Sad Memories’ om). 
. Davipson. We fancy that 
ing impressiveness of sentiment and 
consonant monotone of colour, may have 
degenerated into monotony and even black- 
ness. But a picture thus refined in feeling, 
in tone, and — in execution, 
every possi encouragement. 
» by far, of this style reticent, 
d quiet, have we in the Art 
; artists, for the most part, 
ion, and the more violent the 
more spasmodic the senti- 
the surer do they deem themselves 
and of general public ap- 
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. We almost wonder that this last was 
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disfigures, rather than adorns. We scarcely 
|| Temember a longer reach of canvas since 
the‘ Cimabue Procession’ by Mr. Leighton : 
and comparison between these two proces- 
fions is the more natural inasmuch as 
young Mr. Richmond is said to have been 
the pupil of Mr. Leighton. This Baccha- 
fas m at first strikes the 7 

bly, but on closer examination the 
usion becomes irresistible, that the 
has undertaken a task beyond his 
Some parts of the picture, it is 
ve little to be decioed; there are 
ures which favourably recall classic 
igus by their symmetry of line, grace © 
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the effoct ie pleasant. The smallest 
contribution of Ht. O’Net1, A.R.A., strikes 
us as his best. There are refinement, pen- 
siveness, and delicate sensitiveness in the 
artist's reading (306) of the lines :— 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make— 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.” 
Next follows a pretty little work, ‘The 
Picture-book ’ = ), by another Associate. 
This year Mr. Dozson’s contributions, if 
small, show better quality in the flesh- 
painting ; the colour is more clear and trans- 
t, and the sun seems present in the 
daylight. in 0. W. Corz, R.A., shows 
vocation for tic scenes rather than for 
historic subjects. ‘ Home Dreams’ (290) he 
has down into refined quietude. In 
a different and somewhat obnoxious style 
has W. P. Fritx i more illustra- 
- of 


bears is ‘A.D. 1580;” the subject re 

sents a fop of the period, setting bh off 
to his own admiration before a mirror. The 
style approaches the most dashing, slash- 


ing comedy of the stage. The picture is 
ted with amasing power and brilliance. 
P*TThis room finds space nine portraits, 
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. |-692.in number, are only six more than in 
- | the preceding year. this. total of. 692 
pictures, 167, are, by .Academicians and 
Associates, 70 artists, while 455 
are from native outsiders. . It appears that 
this season .there are 42 more pictures by 
Academicians and Associates than last 
year, while foreigners have obtained admis- 
sion for about 60 more works. -Thus it 
seems that our English artists outside the 
. | Academy are losers to the extent of just 
about 100 pictures. The statement sounds 
incredible, yet we believe it to be true; and 
i the disappointment involved must be all 
medium of water-colours. This picture | the more painfully felt from the fact that 
is yapourous and confused. sihaead the ho me A sal eos’ 
painters, severally gifted with y stim in London a - 
ladly greet. | out the country the production of , 1,600 
J. 8. Raven, an artist of much promise in | pictures in excess of the previous year. : Ti 
gone by, we had almost lost sight of. | Weshall, no doubt, in more ways than one, , 
tely rises once more above the | see or hear of the works now driven to seek 
horizon in a Yorkshire wooded glen, watered | their fortunes elsewhere. Among the ex- 
——— river (268). The reflec- | cluded we are told of a coast-scene painted 
tions are y, the sunshine among the | in Cornwall Bes Birket Foster, ofa 
trees, warming into light and colour, is work by Mr. Naish, an artist who has been 
brilliant., The study is most conscientious, | accustomed to obtain for like subjects on 
and really, in.these days, to come upon one _ the Cornish coast pang -apte in Tra- 
remnant of the now wholly obsolete Pre- falgar Square. Messrs. Teniswood and, 
iti the is a delightful | Weekes, with a host besides, are likewise 
among the exiles from the blissful abode of , 
the Academy. ettnd 
It. may .be interesting, at this critical 
juncture, to turn to the evidence of Sir, 
seca se Ba 
mmission for Inquiry into the, position o 
hy Royal Academy. “he cademy profess } t 
| im oti, beantanity i take suc} 
rly hand, with } a,duty without: making enemies., But.as 
 & wéll-pro- | long as any artists areexcluded, either from__ 
and command | the. honours .of the Academy;,or from, the: 
,and,.scenic | exhibition, -or.from, the best. places i the, 
thé opposite } exhibition, it is obvious ‘that they must be 
Nevada :Moun- } dissatisfied.”* “« I Would beg,” continued Sir 
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-} And yét,-to the astonish-'} are. 
" dismay+ of).every! body, the j 
. excluded is,this year.|.led to a* 
ever known: in’ the worst ‘of | tion.” Thus the Academy may be taught 
to amend its ways, and we cannot but 
believe that after the experience of another ‘ustice 
year, the reasonable expectations of the . done fall justice to the 
large, may not be again sub- | subject ; he has used his graver with grest 
the ¢ exhibition the oll’pidae. ter disappointment. Confes- | delicacy, and with due attention to 
present e © oil-pictures, | sedly, the committee and the hangers were | resulting in a brilliant print. 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION. 


— 


has not been so good an exhibition as 
ne t for at least five years. This revival 
in the “Old Society” is ially fortunate at 
the moment when the Academy has opened an 
ition which may prove to the prejudice of 
eries in general and of this Water-Colour 
Glity in particular. The Royal Academy 
naturally may wish to attract to itself the lead- 
ing talent of the country in each department of 
Art, and it certainly is in a position to offer 
temptations to secession which the members of 
Jess powerful bodies may find hard to resist. 
The Old Water-Colour Society has, we think, 
taken a wise course in holding itself aloof from 
a powerful rival which might compromise its 
independence and diminish its power. Perhaps 
for the present, in lack of experience, the ex- 
ion of any decided — may be p - 
ture. Still, we incline to think that the interests 
of Art will be best promoted by the maintenance, 
in accustomed strength and efficiency, of separate 
and distinctive societies specially set apart to 
the practice of water-colours. It is then cause 
for rejoicing that this gallery, which has been 
long identified, not in England only, but 
throughout the world, with an art ayy: A 
and supremely national, shows i at this 
critical moment in unusual strength. _ 
Among the figure-painters are conspicuous, 
Frederick Burton, Carl Haag, John Gilbert, 
J. D. Watson, T. R. Lamont, G. J. Pinwell, 
not forgetting Mr. Burne Jones. The picture 
of most thought and —y is Mr. Burron’s 
‘Cassandra Fedele,’ to which the catalogue gives, 
from M. Rio’s “ Poésie Chrétienne,” the follow- 
ing explanatory note: “ Elle était devenue pour 
les Vénitiens une espéce de Muse Nationale.” 
The figure, as the Muse of poetry and of music, 
stands in momentary meditation, or, as it were, 
in rapt reverie, awaiting inspiration. The 
sensitive fingers are about to evoke melody from 
the instrument in her hands; before her lies in 
suggestion a volume of poems, whereunto this 
second Corinna will improvise eloquent accom- 
paniment. The whole conception is elevated as 
the Art is consummate. e face wears the 
expression of deep emotion ; the attitude of the 
figure has grace, yet dignity ; the costume is pic- 
turesque, and in treatment skilful; and the whole 
composition has been brought together stu- 
diously, by light and shade well balanced, and a 
colour delicately blended and diffused between 
the figure and the background. Altogether the 
work rises out from routine, and reaches the 
elevated walks which few of our painters care 
or venture to tread. Next, we may turn to 
another single figure, which also cannot fail to 
arrest the eye on first entrance to the gallery, 
‘The High Priest of the Samaritan Community 
at Nablous reading the Pentateuch,’ by Mr. 
Cant Haag. The work is large, elaborate, and 
showy, even pretentious: among the general 
public it has obtained many admirers; but 
connoisseurs desire to find a little more subtlety 
of motive and refinement in treatment. ‘My 
man,’ by the same artist, is overdone ; the 
colour is exaggerated, and withal far from 
an Exaggeration is also a common failing 
with Mr. Gupert: extreme daring and slap- 
h bravura are the very essence of his 
genius. This year he shows himself unequal as 
ever : sometimes, as in ‘The Burial of Ophelia,’ 
ana deep ve within the human heart : 
aa, Oo. vulgar parody, ‘ Leer and 
Cordelia,’ sinking into absolute pathos. Let us 
return fora moment to ‘ The Burial of Ophelia,’ 
& deeply pathetic and wholly new reading: 
— and sadly do pall-bearers and mourners 
wend their way through the shadowy wood, 
silent is the scene where sorrow ‘and the grave 
hold solemn ceremony. The whole picture 
seonly moves to sympathy. The other contri- 
— of Mr. Gilbert, such as ‘ The Introduc- 
lion,’ and the scene from “ Gil Blas” are strong 
in the artist’s accustomed traits, character 
texture, @ handlin ing and brilliant, 
colour broken and richly blended. Mr. Watson 


: 
f 
E 
: 


to set greater store u @ com tivel t. 
nificant drawing, ‘The Family Poe? Me 
skilful is the way in which the quiet on 
the figure is surrounded ond foneat ep Gy gal 
and red upon the walls; truly artistic the manner 


in which the whole drawing has been kept in 
low toi et maintained in Mr. 
Watson bids fair to become one of our first 


artiste, yet he must take care to be simple and 
sober rather than brilliant and over clever. 
We next would claim en for Mr. La- 
MONT, = ou mepene “4 ion by the steady 
progress es year by year. His one con- 
tribution, ‘ laagerion,’ is in iteclf a poem; the 
artist has with delicate fancy t 
stanzas of the legend into a picture. Sti 
style does not obtain full relief from its besetting 
faults. The hall seems filled, not with atmos- 
ye eng . “ 
it up o y bya ing torch. Thus 
ictorial sentiment is made out of an ue 
mixture, and poetry concocted as from a 
cauldron. The picture certainly is refined and 
andthe shadows aque dearing up. Wik 
ows require ing up. ith 
more of strength and deci ion this painter might 
ene eee aes . 
INWELL, like Mr. Lamont, having made his 
merits known within the D , has 
been impressed into the service of the Mall 
Society. Such reprisals come rather hard u 
the Dudley, and Mr. Pinwell is a loss to 


a 


accidental absence of Mr. Walker, this new- 
comer does special service. Drawings such as 
— Pied a of Hamlin’ = ae in 
St. James’s Park’ possess many © ities 
which have gained fur Mr. Walker distinetion. 
The last is the best and least eccentric: as a 
study of character it is individual and true: and 
notwithstanding detail which may bedi ing, 
and the lavish use of opaque colour which is 
certainly somewhat crude and = pane, the 
picture is well brought into tone and unity, and 
made on the whole not otherwise than agree- 
able. The talents of Mr. Pinwell obtained 
om recognition in our columns, and we are 
glad to be able to congratulate the artist on his 
speedy and well-merited reward. 


A. mquane. peonense® may be due to Mr. 
Bung Jonzs, who, though we cannot but deem 
him a mistaken artist, never given more 





‘cmem A just in proportion as he now proves 
a gain to the elder society. the | praise. 


vidually singular! — Th 
do not : in FW. opham, Alfred D. 
Fripp, Walter Goodall, H. P. Riviere, Frede 


uncertain and certain! 
when at his best we Ay) 
many aspirants for like honours. In ‘ 
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indeed 
comparative 
in reputation. Hence we incline to look among 
the cannons ee einconisty Sis pragnaes, 
Yet Mr. om, Mr. Baaxwuite er of 
the older members are this year in strength. 


in light as in colour; in short, 

it is one the most examples yet 
seen of the school of Li In like manner 
A Mountain Stream '—effect of evening—is 
most impressive as well as careful 

studious works we have known by (Mr. 
ranwhite. The dra is really grand in 
toned harmonies. . Narre. we would 

; his several contributions are 
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over 
il. Mr. Davrpson is another artist who 
must be commended for his power over detail 
as manifest in a capital study in ‘ Knole Park ; 
also by the same artist, very admirable 
careful modulation of af 
a 


PEP 


sive in motive, is far from satisfactory ; 
but it must be admitted that scarcely another 
among our artists could have studied so faith- 

dead swan in‘ The Angler's Revenge.’ 


Other artists are there still to be mentioned | and 


worthy of all honour, such as Alfred P. Newton, 
Alfred W. Hunt, Francis Powell, Thomas 
Danby, and James Holland. Among these 
—- possibly the first, Mr. Newron, may 

ve di inted the expectations he once 
raised. year, however, he takes a new 
lease of his reputation in such drawings as 
‘ Noon—the shortest day of 1868,’ ‘A bit of the 
Cheshire Coast,’ and ‘Shades of Evening.’ The 
last is the artist’s chief effort; while in other 
works he reiterates effects with which he has 
made us familiar, here he seems to strike at an 
idea, which, if familiar, is to him at least un- 
hackneyed. In ‘ Shades of Evening,’ light still 


on the mountain- while shad 
piienentioghintien The i 


remarkable at once for brilliance, moderation, 


After | and balance. Mr. ALrrep Hunt, another student 


F 


TAB 
st 
i 
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He 


of nature, seems to seek from her a certain 
inspiration that sometimes leads him well-nigh 
tochaos. Certainly rs fa 
to see his way clear through the difficult pro- 
blem nted by ‘ Loch Coruishk.’ The artist, 
to add to his exities, has chosen a bird’s- 
e view, and, unfortunately, somehow, after 
the pains bestowed, the perspective a 

the galls a Pa there is mci eee 

e gallery w presumes more arduous stu 
than this, whether it be in the modulation of 
form or in the management of colour. Another 
subject, no less arduous, ‘ Ben Nevis,’ has been 
handled Mr. Francis Powe. with equal 
daring and more success. This landscape is 
much out of the common beat ; it shows at each 
ay at once, the a of — and the 

well-trained artist. Specially to be apprecia 
is the grand array of clouds and mists which 
shroud the mountain's brow, not less the model- 
ling and articulation of the hills below, and 
then comes the id lake, which receives on its 
mirror-surface the colours that glance —— 
the sky and play across the landscape. , 
Powell's art is hly thoughtful: there 
ters, on the other hand, who find 
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we regret to say, sadly 
very 
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his ambitious t 
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acquisition, 
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Pune 


ig is that 
’ wherein Mr. | honourable 


forth with much state a = ma 


the most remarkable drawin 
’s Chapel, Windsor, 
perspective, associations | who, tho 
imagination. It been 


rge 
the file of bright banners, into the dim | value of a 


we look along the vista of columns and arches, are evidently meant Bye 


shadows of the distant 
awaken memory and kindle 


of ‘ 


St. Geo 
Lovis Hacue sets 


P 


is no small tribute to this noble dra i 


, | He possibl Bit oo 
was to pon we historic namesake Guido 


As 
pon the muse of history: 


* Joan of Arc Forsaken finds in him a cham- 


Arrest 
room peg 
ught toge- 


ther, indeed the artist seldom fails i 


ment of light, shade, and colour. Mr. H 


is sure of 
of com: 


jection to which 


* The 
an ob 
8 works are incident; 
well bro 


has ‘been 


yet the subject has 


outrageously brilliant as ever. 


e makes assault u 


effect by mastery over the principles 
on. 


Again once’more we encounter Mr. CornouLp, 


clever and 


Charles L’ is of less merit. The fi 
usual h: 


of the same ill-fated m 


er heavy— 
— 
Act v. scene iii. 


to 


“ Now the time is come. 
her lofty-pi 
First fart, 


may serve hi 
And let her head fall in 
Henry V1., 
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That France must veil 
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ity: al 
capitally painted. Wiis be ean is = 
quite happy in his management rustic su 
tne ’s Visit’ isa clumsy, inartistic | | 
affair. The painter would do well to observe 
how Ostade and Metzu managed to redeem even 
vulgar subjects by tact in treatment. Much 
nearer the right sort of thing is Mr. C. Gnzzn’s 
‘Cup of Tea:’ this capital little picture pos- 
sesses the qualities we most prize in the Dutch 
painters. ‘Persuasion,’ by the same artist, is 
not so!good: the tion of the picture, 
including the title, barely escapes — 
Yet the properties of a broker’s shop are fairly 
well delineated, and the colour has been carefully 
balanced. It is rather late in the da 
anything fresh to commend in John Absolon: 
his eight contributions set forth his long ac- 
merits and defects. It usually gives us 
pleasure to meet Mr. Ansoron in the hayfield: 
thus we —_ but once again recognise in the 
picture of ‘Haymakers,’ his joy in summer 
sunshine; life and nature ba brimful of 


transparent, and i 
this study, whi recalls Mr 
times. artists, may 
in this rapid summary be thrown together. 
Charles Vacher, D. H. McKewan, and J. C. 
Reed. Mr. Vacuzr, in depicting ‘ Desenzano,’ 
covers wide space vacantly ; he aims ata refine- 
ment of sentiment, which some may regard as 
weak and washed out. Mr. McKewan ina d 
scene, ‘ The Valley of Lauterbrunnen,’ is heavy 
yet brilliant: the artist has made an effort to 
compass nature and to surpass himself. In like 


happiness. Other of the artist's pictures may 
be too conventional to excite emotion in be- 
holders. Cuanies Carrermo.e continues to be 
clever, but careless. Why will he not submit 
to discipline, so as to master drawing and the 


manner J. C. Rezp attained his limit, when he 
reached ‘ The Head of the Upper Lake, Killar- 
ney.’ Possibly the artist may have sunk sim- 
plicity for the sake of gran : his picture 
some may deem violent and showy ; still as an 


f 


A 


fundamental proportions of the human fi ? 
In ‘ The Ballad Singer’ are characters that must 
fall to pieces—into scattered limbs of anatomy— 
if the draperies were removed. But this the 
artist probably deems but a mark of that genius 
which can afford to hold itself indifferent to 
minor details. Mr. Cattermole’s most com- 
mendable composition is ‘A Chapter from the 
Fathers.’ . This work really shows care and 
Galles ont oe ee aeeines 
over the arte of composition ic- 

torial effect. VaLentixe Besmaae plays a oot 
well, his ré/* of characters lies in comedy ; and 
gallery being slow and heavy, Mr. 

ieces to 
iss and 
be Friends ' is a title which might appear in a 
play-bill of the Ha et. ‘A Mistake’ in- 
clines to what used to be designated “genteel 
comedy:” a lover, by mistake, has fallen on 
his knees before the lady. Thesituation 
is worthy of Sheridan. Mr. Bromley, if not 
quite trained up to the mark, gets through 
his part very creditably. E. Mori, a name 
known in another place, favours the gallery 
with one specimen of his style— ‘Hard at 
Work’—clever, eccentric, quaintly comic, with 
that distinctive individuality which invariably 
inheres to genius. ‘Which can it be?’ is 
the title whereby Mr. Lusow Tuomas excites 
curiosity towards a troop of school-girls pouring 
forth in a cataract down-stairs to take a walk. 
pon earn @ lover lies in wait for oppor- 
tunity to present a bouquet to his lady-love: 
the buxom = not unconscious of 
cuarms, prepares to repulse mption ; her 
girls are in a flutter of cnchomant es to the 


calnactory. 


illustrious example of the scenic and dramatic 
school of oe et ‘ Killarn +4 is not more 
artificial than might have been feared. 

In the Institute is a school which obtains in 
ee in figures manifestation in pictorial 
tone poetic sentiment. Mr. Hm, in such 
exquisite drawings as that ‘On the Beach, 
Eastbourne,’ is for colour, tone, repose, almost 
unapproached, if not in water-colours, at all 
events in the more and positive medium 
of oil-paint. Mr. Mocrorp, as already men- 
tioned, is also — and poetic. Mr. 
D’Ecvi1tz, in a wing on the Venetian 
— also falls into harmonies, quiet, tender, 

—_ g- Mr. Pur is more in 
his delineation of nature, and wi more 
vigorous. Mr. Waypsr also a) favour- 
ably as a spirited and uncompromising outdoor 
—— The same praise — scarcel —_ 
beato upon Mr. Epmunp WaRREN’s e 
rate—that is, painfull y-laboured—studies, which, 1844, and 6. ee 
if made on the spot, must have been doctored at cad ye ‘ast . 
home. Brilliant they are certainly, but opaque ; pieces J : mentions 
pleasant, yet disagreeable: we hope for some- - Eckford uder, gained 

ing better from this clever painter. . teaching H 

Little that is new can be added to what is | lity’ was afterwards bought by the 
well known of the merits of Mr. Skinner Prout, | Association for the Promotion of the 
Mr. Wood, and Mr. Carl Werner. Mr. Prout 
when sketching at ‘Rouen’ reminds us by 
touch, character, by a certain squaring of the 
figures, the 
the roof, even by the picturesque umbrellas in 
the market-place, of the elder Prout, his 
uncle. Mr. Woon's *Rue de la Porte,’ after 
the manner of the Prout school, does justice to | great 
Dinan, that most ae of towns in 
Brittany. Mr. Cant Wexner grows more clever 
than ever, and still more disagreeable. ‘The 
Memnons’ at Thebes we have seen on the spot : 
anything quite equal to Mr. Werner's — i 
can be met with only on the stage. ing 
to the painting of fruits and flowers the public 
cannot but commend the works of Mrs. Dur- 
rigLD, Miss Fanny Hanns, and Mr. Susaain. 
Mr. Suretirre exhibits a picture of dead e 

brilliant in colour; Mr. SHaLpgrs shows + ry 

frge; nd Mr ares ve tone 
y ; r. Beavis, i i i 
it eel een a | nes a arn ne 
r. MoGrorp som j i ili 
timental and sorro “ 
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Ah 
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Brat login iru afford, as a 
five-act legitimate dramas, vast relief. ‘ 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: receiving @ classical education at the Leeds 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. Strest, thee woqumdon and attended 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. entered as a student at the 


Mesers. Maclise, J. 
there. 


Ef 


G48 


No. LXXXITL—CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A. 


ps9 COOKING back to the records of the Royal Academy, 

: we find that thirty-six years have since 
Mr. Cope first a as an itor on the 
walls of this institution. It is a long period for 
any artist to have worked, and one would natu- 
ral look to it for a commensurate harvest 


pith 


: 
s 


i government 
ied s vey er eS is time. 
till the number of pictures Mr. Cope 
wer aed ae a Like 
lence ; 
saan be ton ot coat works whi 
gone — his io og ys hands of 
without appearing before i 
ewe ben oo att ot Lee his father, 
who died, from an accident, at a com ively early 
age, practised as a water-colour painter: he was an 
enthusiast in Art, and greatly contributed by his Seu ences 
provincial Exhibition, under the name of the “‘ Northern 
iety of Arts.” He was greatly esteemed in the locality, and | i 
is premature death was widely and deeply lamented. ~ After 


Drawn by W. J, Allen.) 


It was only natural that after so an absence from Bagiend 
the friends of the artist should be anxious to see exhibited 
some of the results of his continental labours. Accordingly he 
was persuaded, though somewhat against his will, to send to 
EERIE Fe 
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annually seen | Royal 

British tution; they generally found p 

to private commissions. Among these works 

‘the Interior of an Inn, Osteria, Italy,” ¥ 
Guardians.’ Some of his works of this period are in 
downe Collection. The appointm 

Commission for decorating Ho 





a ennnsnneneneienneneeentiees neoeunmenel 
eas — 10 ert nr nF gre ee 





Drawn by W. J. Allen.) “ pasy’s TURN!” [ Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


umerous paintings for the decoration of the Houses of Parlia- | received due notice i ; may remark here the 
it followed at different intervals—‘ Griselda’s First Trial,’ | Mr. aye in the Bs poo lion, in 1844, wae 
ce Henry's Submission to the Law,’ ‘The Death of Lara,’| followed by his being elected Associate of the Academy : in 1846 
a kation of the Pil Fathers in 1620,’ ‘The Parting he was elected Member. 
; and Lady Russell,’ The Burial of Charles .,”‘ The Rais- The works ordinarily painted and exhibited by this artist may 
© Royal faotend at Nottingham,’ ‘The Setting out | be divided into two classes—historical, and domestic or Lape 
Bands from a © eve Gloucester, besieged | occasionally sacred Art has engaged his attention, as « Hager aad 
t beg > g House defended by the Royalists | Ishmael,’ exhibited in 1836; in the subject for an altar- oe 
Ly - a, The Expulsion of the Fellows of St. George’s Church, Leeds, painted in 1840, sugge® bs 
— ay lo r refusing to sign the Covenant,’ and words “‘ He ever liveth to intercession for us;” i 
oe ker, gutting the Privileges of the Commons soever shall give to drink a cup of cold 
Charles I. P @ have no space to comment on this most in ‘‘I will rejoice in the Lord,” &c. 1847) ; 
teresting series pictures, which have at different times at Emmaus,’ exhibited last year. 
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ibited by him, in 1848, was ‘ Cardinal Wolsey arriving at t 
cUbey of Leicester.’ This fine work, which was a commission 
from the late Prince Consort, and is engraved in 
“The Royal Pictures,” will always rank among the 
Cope’s productions for truth and expressive character 
manner in which all the details are carried out. ‘ 
exhibited in 1850, is another composition of 


admirably rend ; 
Protestant Martyrs who suffered in the 
appeared in 1851. The subject is painted 
ments. ‘‘ While the martyr was in 

given that no other person should ith h 
came to the prison-gate, with her young child in 
her husband.” This is the first scene in the tri 


may be employed. The centre picture is that en 
' 


Drawn by W. J. Alien.} 


last year. This picture is treated very much in the same way as 
>» exhibited by Mr. Cope in 1853; but the earlier work is a 
red this is a night, scene. In the latter, however, a fourth 
gure is introduced, that standing behind Brabantio: in both 
ap the heads of Desdemona and her father are admirable : 
the latter listens to the Moor’s narrative with dignified and quiet 
interest ; the former, beautiful in ¢ 
=v. Both works are brilliant in colour and forcible in effect. 
“rom the circle of Mr. Cope’s own immediate family have 
ge not a few of those pleasing pictures that, in connection 
jee his name, have long been familiar to the habitués of the 
7h my: such, for example, as ‘ The Young Mother’ (1845), 
‘The Sisters (1851), ‘Florence Cope at Dinner-time’ (1852), 
(1889) re — "6 i lead a oe and Ohild’ 
008), Y's Turn’ (1854), engraved on the preceding page, 
_Dreakfast-Time—Morning Gemaa” 1857), ‘A Niusie ; on 
T™ Mornin Lessons’ (1863) ; and ‘ Emily Cope ’ (1864), &., &c. 
ese, and other pictures of a similar kin , are characterized by 


TIE LIFE’S STORY—OTHELLO. 


ression, is absorbed by the | 


rominent among his other historical i 

‘The. Parting a laed: snd Toke Re ee: De 
t an * (1861); * M 

and Jessica’ (1867); and Tre Lire’s et . < 


relating his Adventures, engraved on this page, and exhibited 


{ Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


elegance of composition, truthfulness of sentiment, and sweetness 
of colour. One of his best works that come legitimately within 
the —— of genre is ‘Reading for Honours in the Country,’ 
exhibited in 1864; an original subject, admirably treated. 

Mr. Cope has used the etching-needle with unqualified success, 
and has exhibited several of the prints taken from his plates. One 
of the most remarkable is ‘ The Interior of the Life l of the 

Academy,’ a rare modern example of this beautiful Art. 

a painter, Mr. Cope’s works always be estimated by 
their re ent and by simplicity of manner. His feeling 
is evidently for rich t colour and strong force of 
character. Totally abjuring what might strike the spectator by 
daring ffort of treatment, or by resistless force of subject, his 
pictures attract the netiee of he Ietenomt observer by a charm 
which more ostentatious power often to eliet to an equal 
extent. His small domestic subjects were, we believe, painted, as 
a kind of recreation, during intervals of his laborious tasks, of 
fresco-painting. JamEs DAFFORNE. 
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sweet, 


; In fruition 
4M Paradiso, Canto xix., lines 1—3, 
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IL PURGATORIO, E IL PARADISO. 
COLLE FIGURE DI G. DORE. 


utent ig nowadays running genius very 
It may, perhaps, be more correct to say, 
is everywhere active, striving, emu- 
ius is daily becoming more 
rare. Itis a competition of the same 
is going on between the educated skill 
ist’s hand, and the a. but admir- 
i of machinery. The form in 
is emulation comes now most directly 
is that of the production of éditions 
standard, or even of popular, authors. 
id of the various developments of 
ic action, and of the combined 
paper-maker and the printer, 
are now placed — wy ee,» of 
iddle classes, of greater beauty ose 
once regarded as rare royal trea- 
For the illuminated Missal we now 
-- J f M Hachette 
—— i of Messrs. 
a superb volume of this description in 
ime for the ¢trennes of 1869. Let no one 
the “Inferno” illustrated by 
. Doré think that he is in full ion of 
that artist’s rendering of Dante. e are now 
in a position to see that the separate publication 
of the murkiest of the three wonderful visions 
was as unfair a test of the genius of the French 
artist, as it would have been of the fame of the 
Tuscan poet, had the text of the “ Divina Com- 
media” been otherwise unknown. The same 
imagination that has represented the torments 
of the Pontifical hell, has shadowed forth the 
more varied scenes of the “ Purgatorio,” and 
has filled the upper heavens with circle after 
circle of glorious ls. The wide compass 
and happy audacity of an artist who in himself 
forms a school, have found an appropriate 
= display in the great poem of 


te. 

We have often lamented, as one of the 
losses ever inflicted on Art, the foun- 
— of the vessel that contained Michel 
’s designs in illustration of the “ Divina 
ia.” Wecan imagine the scenes that 
would have been selected by the sculptor of the 
Medicean tombs, and can dimly fancy the 
awful am eur _ bye he would have 
in angelic and preternatural — 
ages. Yet it must be permitted us, recollecting 
the treatment by 2 artist of the Last 
Judgment, to su t even he would have 
failed to command our sympathy by his repre- 
sentations of torture, or to stir our hearts by de- 
tails of the ps sgn gloom of the purgatorial 
shades. e are not admirers of those pictures 
M. Doré which represent those scenes, 
as they undoubtedly are. But when he 
leads us beneath the umbrageous groves of the 
terrestrial Paradise, when he shows us Matilda 
gathering flowers amid the silvery mist that 
overhangs the shores of Lethe, when he bears 
up Beatrice in a living chariot of or 
when he bows the form of the inspired Floren- 
tine, in the presence of his celestial convoy, to 
drink 2 the waters - Eunoe,—we feel that we 
are in ce of a poet, who expresses his 
into the worid of Raadate and Webeld eons 

nto the world o: ws any the 
vision of Dante. on 
_ The engraving which, on the whole, we con- 
sider one of the most beautiful of the illustra- 
tions of the “Divina Commedia,” is that in 
which Dante is stoo ing to drink of the water of 
Eunoe, the river of Hades; the taste of which 
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restores the that has been obliterated 
by the waves of e. The male figure seated 
on the brink is the poet Statius. But the 
scene, cha as it is, is not an accurate re- 
— that which is described b 
te in the last canto of the “Inferno.” The 
oe ae water by Matilda. 
e is present, together with the three 
theological and the four moral virtues. Virgil 
had departed so far back as the 30th canto ; 
t eens as given us two male figures 
— a Florentine poet, and 
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Messrs. Cassell enable us to offer them of one 
of the most imaginative engravings in this mag- 
nificent volume. 

The plate which, after an unusual amount of 
hesitation, we have selected for reproduction, is 
an illustration of the opening lines of the nine- 
eS aradiso.”” abe eh 
series mar y the iar originality o 
M. Doré’s genius, in which he represents the 
innumerable company of and the _ 
and souls of the righteous, floating the 
celestial re in o- immaterial ustre. 
Instances of this mode of representing an; 
forms occur in Doré’s Sllusteations of Milton 
and of the Bible; but never has —— 
heaven with such forms of light as in this and 
its companion pictures. The lines illustrated 
are these :— 

“ Parea dinanzi a me son I’ ale aperte 
La bella image, che nei dolce frui 
Liete faceva ! anime censerte.” 


Dante and his celestial guide, marked by a 
nimbus, stand below on a cloud. The distant 


heaven is full of angelic forms, and the lumi- 
nous eagle soars above, distinct in its outline, 


no less than in the forms of the glorious souls |’ 


that compose its mystic unity. The idea seems 
to have been taken by the tine from the 
nobler imagery of the Hebrew poet— 
“ Round the throne 
Were mystic forms that, understood aright, 
Denote general host of God’s redeemed.” 
We owe much to the liberal enterprise of 

Messrs. Casszi1, Perrer, anp Garin, by whom 
this and the other works of Dore have been 


i have 
been produced without regard to and, 


rice, may be ed and as objets de 
ble ting and paper have 
associated with the marvellous engravings ; 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Art-Union of London was held, as usual, 

the of Mr. Webster, af the Adelpit 
Theatre. Report was more satisfactory 
than we were led to expect ; for a general de- 
pression of trade cannot but have affected the 
subscription list, which, n , Ox- 
ceeded £11,000. We give a digest the 
Report, which was read by Lewis Pocock, Eaq., 


ee 


picture this year subscribers 
was a chromo-li of Mulready’s ‘ Choos- 
ing the aa which has been very 

It was announced that 
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otherwise, 

out of a man’s superfluities. 

On the whole, the Report may be accepted as 
satisfactory ; the only point that calls for com- 
ment is that which refers to a project we 
earnestly desire to see carried out—the forma- 
tion of a permanent of works of Art, 
towards which we assume now useless sum 
of nearly £15,000 wi be aj 
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JAPANESE ART. 


opposite side of the globe, at the re- 

point from England, there is another 

race of equally marked nationality, and 

as characterist . Art, 80 4 4, 

extends, as the lish. Its primary civilisa- 
was derived China, but whatever 
took was speedily assimilated into fresh 
vigorous forms. Rigorously excluding all 
foreigners until within a few years, we have 
known nothing of its real character. Even 
now our knowledge is restricted, but what we 
have learned indicates a @ possessing re- 
markable artistic skill, though in theory and 
widely differing from the European. 

t is worth our while to get a glimpse of an 
iginal Art which has intrinsic merit, and, in- 
cluding the kindred Chinese, is the exponent of 
taste of nearly one-fourth of the human 


The Art-design of the Chinese, so far as is 
now known, is inferior to that of Japan, though 
fundamentally similar. faint a 

e 


oldest illustrated books and manuscripts are 
more finely executed than the modern, but with 
like minute elaboration and disregard of truth 
of form, perspective, and rules of composition. 
Were Oriental Art represented only by the 
present unideal monotonous Chinese design, it 
would be looked at merely as a curiosity. But 
that of Japan is much more deserving our 
study; indeed, we can get no adequate notion 
of the wsthetic capacity of the furthermost 
Asiatics without knowing Japanese work. 

I have before me a series of ancient manu- 
scripts, — illuminated in water-colours 
on a background of powdered gold of various 
tones, bearing the imperial mark, mounted in 
cloth, in volumes, or sheets, measuring 16 inches 
_ by 38 inches long. A scholar from Jeddo 

me that the writing is too ancient for him 

to read, but it relates to a war which occurred 
eight centuries between the Chinese and 
Japanese; indeed, the characteristics of the 
two races in costume and physiognomy are 
readily noted. The numerous paintings are 
elaborately done, and are of extreme delicacy 
and brilliancy, representing battles, sackings, 
marches, mythological events, landsca and 
sacred rites. Their mode of using gold breaks 
up the pictures, leaving portions of the spec- 
tacle as if.in a golden fog, or obscured by a 
sort of frost-work of the same rich material, 
which is ae hepey used in details of armour, 
dresses, and -decoration, but on so minute 
a scale as to require a ifying glass to 
make out all the design. e treatment of 
pe is as simply conventional as the early 

Italian of the Giotteschi, while the rest of the 

ee wel : 

the utmost splendour of i effect con- 
sistent with a quiet harmony of general tone. 
ae ar gem masses of colour are carefully 


lr 


master, Oksai, who 

in connection with the Art of his country 
Durer, Hogarth, or Doré do to theirs. 
ay ah err qualities 
ve capacities o of these artists, 
methods er his own, and a 


Te 


Be 


altogether hi 
a versatility of invention that would 
an . 

productions are numerous. One 


ii 


by 


of books form a pictorial encyclopedia, 
, by rough computation, more than 


i 
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The first aspect of Ja Art is most 
striking for its oddity. eir artists render 
certain truths with prodigious characterization, 
while neg some we hold to be indispen- 
sable; indeed, do not seem to enter into 
theirtheory. It is common to omit foregrounds 
and ands. Figures exist only in and by 
themselves, quite independent of local accesso- 
ries. No attention is given to perspective, dis- 
tance, proportion, symmetry, light and shadow, 

toour rules. Japanese artists empha- 

size forcibly the main point, and neglect side 
issues or aids. Their wsthetic point of view, 
feeling, and comprehension, is antipodal to the 
Occidental. They concentrate attention on a 
few aims ; ag meg ay nes ogee cee 
Our system gives the impression ©: 
fidelity to nature; theirs a special. It astesiion 
talk, like infant’s speech. They display a 
vigour of realism seldom equalled by Europeans. 
By the simplest means they s t di 
perspective, broad masses, far-off horizons of 
sea and land; in short, secure an effective 
realisation of the larger features of the land- 
scape. Zig-zag lines adroitly lead the eye into 
interminable space. Our artists give us more 
to see, but we actually see less, because nothing 
is left to the imagination. A Japanese is most 
likely to draw a rer A end oe 
to perspective, yet he wi ive won 
breadth and grandeur to the Teeteepe as a 
whole by a sort of visual instinct, without any 
perceptible effort or elaborated artifice. Gram- 
matically it may be all wrong, but the im 
sion is tru y profound. Our artists have 
something to learn from, as well as to teach, the 
Japanese. If the latter, by rapid incisive out- 
line, give a better idea of a given object than 
the former by laboured drawing, then we must 

ise in the Asiatic a technical sleight of 
honk ond an insight into the character of the 
thing represented, superior to the European. 
All who examine Oksai’s drawings are astonished 
at his forcible characterization and action, inde- 
pendent of modelling and relief. 

His genius is interpenetrative and demon- 
strative, unique in quality, delighting in that 
action which ee or ridicules the real ; 
re truthful and —“ 4 in reproducing the 

bits, instincts, actual life,and absolute identity 
of plant, insect, fish, bird, animal, or man. 
One feels at once exactly what he wishes to 
convey, and, at the same moment, all the latent 
vitality of the object. He teaches one natural 
history and human nature, often ludicrously, 
always ially, sometimes coarsely, but ever 
truthfully. I may admire Audubon’s and 
Bonaparte’s birds for their correctly painted 
plumage and forms, but one glance at Oksai’s 
uncoloured designs awakens more sympathy 
with animal life, besides disclosing the habits 
and instincts of birds and in a more 
graphic manner than the highly-finished Euro- 
pean illustrations. This ific superiority 
applies with equal force to the vegetable king- 
dom and to man himself in his o aspects. 
Oksai makes him play, ble, love, fight, beg, 

repose, act—in fin 


juggle, eat, stan 
live, with a realism that nowhere else is so in- 
i aspiration for 


in the mysti 
it is most fre- 


sinister landscape, provokes a 
set off by the death-stroke 
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i and setting on high its standard, 


Pyare selects vicious and unchaste 
motives. Much of Japanese been dle 
, has its origin in no 
of indooan yd an insufficient standard of home 
refinements, which have not radically emer 
its engendered by a primitive 
. Both Oksai and his clever pupil, 


groseness, is 
selection of certain motives not so im 
themselves as unsuited to Art. ; 
ethical defect is levity and want of a conscience. 
There is no tenderness or philanthropy. Life 
is seen either through ludicrous or material 
spectacles. Nothing is softened by idealism, 
but much is heightened for drollery. In Oksai 
there is noticeable an active sympathy with the 
common people, whose foibles and manners fur- 
nish him with an inexhaustible source of pictorial 
jokes. Nowhere snobbery or conventionality, 
certainly no predilection for rank, in his many- 
sided freebooting pencil. Yet there is no 
eres the foeting thought, r illustrate the 
ing the i t, or i 

essing fact, unless it be secn in the biserre 
monsters that t their religious notions, 
and which exalt the ugly into representing the 
supreme and apparently maleficent power that 
must be itiated at any cost. ithout a 
knowledge of the text accompanying the designs 
any criticism on their real intent is of necessity 
empirical ; especially the mystical or sacred 
Art remains an enigma. Its on one side 
is demoniacal, materialistic, and ascetic, prolific 
of terror, abounding in visions, evocations, and 
ghostly apparitions. Some of the designs imply 
the appearance of spirits, or conjuring back the 
departed to hold intercourse with them. They 
also have a pictorial way of sermonising quite 
as telling as our verbal heaped u agony of 
sinning. Oksai gives two maddened gamblers, 
unnoticing above them that the demon of play 
has spun a thick web, in the centre of which he 
sits like a huge spider, with enormous eyes 
chucklingly watching them, as he poises himself 
for the pring. The design would make 
an excellent back to our playing cards. A 
lucid sense of final retribution is betokened by 
avenging phantoms drawn from their world of 
shadows, as ingeniously frightful as the worst 
shaped after the images ofa disturbed imagi 

; a e images of a disturbed imagina- 
tion or incoherent reason. One god, Quanwou, 
eee thirty-six arms and one hundred heads. 
Lebis, the jolly friend of the ocean, sustained 
by dolphins, is represented as if dancing the 
cancan in the waves. Although islanders, the 
Japanese show an incapacity of rendering the 
sea. They have only two sorts of quaintly 
ge es, one for calm and one for storm. 
et they attempt in bronze, not without a 
hint of success, to render the top and roll of 
breakers, only the crests of the waves get 
shaped into weird-like claws, which, however, 
accord very well with their fantastic effigy of 


N ‘ 
eon- Lao, god of longevity, familiarly called 
the “Old Child,” isa froerity Baste divinity. 
He was born 601 years x.c., after eighty-one 
~ pregnancy of his mother, so the myth runs. 
Like his venerable image, he was always gay, 
living long and jovially, believing that & 
piness consists in so doing, and ever seeking by 


means of alch to 
trial imm, rane the secret of terres- 
J. Jackson Janves. 


a 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS BY 
THE LATE G. H. THOMAS. 


than the pictures of the English. These refer- 
subjects thay thameie oe ninalae omen 
subjects ustrate are princi i 

ceremonies, as ‘The Review at vg teeny | 
Mars, 24th August, 1855;’ ‘Parade at Potsdam 
in 1861;’ ‘The Distribution of the Crimean 


Fight at Marquise, 8th 
These, and other similar 
suggest that if Mr. Thomas had 
devoted himself to this department of Art he 
would have perhaps been greater, certainly } 
more truthful, than any painter who has pre- 
him, as there is an entire absence of 
the theatrical element, which too frequently 
vitiates such subjects. 
The Queen has graciously lent for this exhi- 
bition three or four pictures which form panels 
in one of the rooms in B Palace. 


3 


doing of H.R.H. the Comte 
de Paris,’‘ Sketch at the of the Prince 
of Wales—the Queen and the Hon. Mrs. Bruce.’ 


action looks 
artist had yn he has pe, ee 
ject-matter of an ordinary class are— 0 
Confidence,’ ‘Snow-Balling,’ ‘Grandmamma 's 
Come,’ ‘ The Wreck,’ ‘The Ghost Story,’ ‘Apple 
B ’ *Shrim whey ‘pe ‘ 
‘A oman,’ ‘ Carti 
Be eave ay Be with a number of 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.— Parr VI. FLORENCE, THE UFFIZJ GALLERY. 








LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


RAWN irresistibly by its universal fame, | whom aided more or less in accumulating the vast wealth of Art 

. the foreigner who visits Florence soon | contained therein. : 

7 wlangebess By thy j, or Public} Before proceeding to notice some of the pictures in this famous 
i i ps with- ener,» Se remarks oe Dae ene 






and o of t date by such at ‘sisi, and in that of Sta. Maria ovella, in Florence,—the 
more recen by Tobhie. Assisi, ng 


as Michel Angelo, Verrocchio, Luca del latter 
 Botertauts Odliat’ ton shor thot het had poh look eoungmnatioe’ little of the Byzantine 
The museum of the Uffizj is, par excellence, the National | character in feeling and arrangement. next great name is 
Gallery, and is composed of two long galleries running in that of Giotto di born near Florence in 1276, whom 
directions, separated from each other, except at where Cimabue, it is said, found one day in the fields, « shepherd-boy, 
Hey are united by a third placed transversel in addition to sketching one of his father’s lock on 8 stone with a piece of 
slate. i , 
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ral opinion with respect to these works was that they were | crowned with success; the coat of 
eae mr Nema i , probably not long after they were i discovered in P laster was removed, and the 


during the triumphs of the political enemies of Dante and | they had yy ors the 
one, during the ‘ A , 
his party. The efforts of the gentlemen just mentioned were | Bastlake in ug we" Teedhesk ofFeeine as net ms 
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ing and composition united with a knowledge of light and | at the head 
phn arene i ich in the works of thewe to painters while 
Filippo Lippi and his son Filippino, Botticelli, i, Cosimo 
Roselli, at Ghirlandajo, Mi Angelo’s master, were among | i 
the artists of that century who conferred honour the schoal 
of Florence. ; : 
pope ge vhye vig hy og horny 
i annals i ool a 
ho of the sixteen 


prolonged far into the first quarter century. 


is that of LzonaRDo DA Vinct, whose portrait we have introduced 


THE VIRGIN, INFANT CHRIST, AND 8ST. JOUN. 


( Raffaelle.) 


Vinci’s famous chef-@’euvre, ‘The Last Supper,’ | “talents were 
fectory of the convent of 8. Maria delle Grazie, | painter, 
to say word, so universally is it known | an poet 
profound, anatomist. 
for a future paper any reference to other artists | twelve years, and 


with, or immediately following, Da Vinci, we mastery. A 
test light, of the school of Florence, | his actions 


uonarotti, who was : 
en TOE BDO AS NE SCIEN ENR ATL OE AE RARE PNET SIA TE EES ES 


inci, namely in 1475. Like the latter’ Angelo’s 
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is figures, if I may so speak, haye a certain mysterious archi- distemper, and 
root grandeur ; they are the expression of primsval , | artist's drawi 
which stamps them, whether in motion or in rest, with # character principal grou 
of highest energy, of intensest will.” Though it cannot be said | and . 
truly that he sacrificed everything to anatomical expression, the | thrown back to ° 
attainment of this quality undoubtedly seems to be that to which, | What the nude age me in the background 
whether in painting or sculpture, his utmost efforts were directed. | foremost group in way of fit association i 
As # painter in oils Michel Angelo is ‘unknown, nor is there | determine. seem to ve been placed 
any existing evidence of his ever using such a medium. In the | the painter a Gee «ae 
Uffizj Gallery is an easel-picture quarts ascribed to him, | practice of representing forms 
though not indubitably : it is ‘Tas Hoty Fairy,’ of which an va 


engraving appears on this page. The picture is painted in 





THE HOLY FAMILY. 


(Michel Angelo.) 


wo pictures by Raffaelle, or assumed to be by him, in the Uffizj theless, it is a noble portrait, painted with the utmost tenderness 
which are introduced on the proceding | and delicacy. a 
rs the title of ‘Tue Fornarma, | The other picture, ‘Tue Viram, 
by which Raffaclle’s mistress has been known for | Sr. Jonny,’ is known 
- The portrait represents a handsome | the Goldfinch,’ i SS a 
that order of feminine beauty which, | companion a bird of this ki The 
ld throw such witchery over his | sweet, peaceful, and truly Raffaellesque ; of = 
on is reported to have | son is not attractive, and the action contrasts 
} rece eennce and refinement | and ungracefal in sttitude: the figuee thraghou! : 
Raffaelle’s female figures are so remarkable: never- | very vourably with the St. John. Janes DAFFOREE 
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THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON-WORK. 


the earnest student of Decorative Art in 
> severest forms, when applied to a special 
material, the collection of ornamental iron-work 
to be found in South i : 
bea source of great instruction and enjoyment. 
Here, the often misleading or contains See 
of colour or variation of texture are al nt, and 
he has simply to deal with the first principles of 
use, material, and mode of production, all bearing 


upon a given end. In the great majority of | that 


instances the decoration has to grow absolutel 
out of the structure and the purpose to which 
the object constructed is intended to subserve ; 
whilst the peculiarity of the material, its duc- 
tility under treatment in forge, by hammer, 
swage, and chisel, while hot, and its toughness 
and pliability in a laminated form when col 
under the action of the shears, punch, file, a 
chasing tool, ensure no ordi consideration 
on the ‘part of the artist-workman as to the 
forms it shall be made to assume in his hands. 
It is not our object to write a history of the 
devel t of ornamental iron, but as far as 
possible to draw from the examples brought 
in the national collections of Industrial 
Art, such illustrations of design and treatment 
as may be valuable to the Art-student. Un- 
happily, there are few writers to whom reference 
can be made in the Art-library attached to the 
Museum. The principal of these are, “ Metal- 
work and its Artistic Design,” by Sir M. Digby 
Wyatt; “Ancient Iron-work, from the thir- 
teenth century,” by D. A. Clarkson; “Serrurerie 
du Moyen-Age,” par Raymond Bordeaux ; and 
“ Serrurerie et Fonte de Fer,” dessiné et grave, 
Thiollet. The objects in the Museum iteelf, 
owever, will largely repay a careful examina- 
tion, and if read—as they may be read, much 
better than books—by the patient and careful 
examination of the student into principles and 
modes of treatment,—the why oak wherefore of 
details, which, whilst they are artistic in their 
result, never contradict by their form or position 
the material in which they are produced,—these 
examples will impart a lesson of i 
value as bearing upon a phase of national in- 
dustry, which, however perverted by the modern 
use of iron in the form of ornamental casti 
may still, in the future, again rise to the true 
dignity of an Art-industry. 
If our object were to show what design as 
genes to iron-work ought not to be, the range 
our illustrations would probably extend 
throughout nearly all the decorative work of 
this class which has been produced during the 
last half century, at least ; in which the in 
nuity of the architect, the modeller, and 
-maker, ap to have been exercised 
the purpose of contradicting in the forms 
realised the ty Avene of the material used, 
and applying material in a cheap and 
ready form of production to purposes to which 
it was totally unsuited, alike structurally as 
well as ornamentally. It is enough, however, 
to allude here to this ive condition of 
things, without wasting time in more than 
& nece passing mention of the utter ‘an- 
tagonism ween use, form, and material, that 
characterizes much of the ornamental iron 
_—- of modern times, as com with the 
ughtful, ingenious, and highly skilful and 
*ppropriate treatment which the remains left to 
us of works in the same metal, but under a 
different system of manufacture, show to have 
prevailed from the thirteenth to the end of the 
a centuries. 
‘he preservation of many of the works to 
which we shall have to dads may be attributed 
to the fact that the metal itself had no intrinsic 


Value to benefit the destroyer, as in the case of [a pp wm Poe ye 


works in gold, silver, and even bronze, when 
iatter was found in large masses. On the other 
f a. & more subtle, but equally effective cause 
Of Sestruction has obliterated exquisite orna- 
mental details, and even destroyed large and 
important works altogether ; and where man did 





private collector connoisseur, and thusman 
valuable examples have been ha siiy pueerved, 
but it is most frequently in the r examples 
illustration of the useful- 
ness and artistic value of ornamental works in 
iron, and these can only be preserved, and find 
a fitting resting- m destruction, within 
the walls, and in the shelter, of a public Museum. 
For convenience of reference and description 
the collection of iron-work at South Kensington 
may be divided into the various heads under 
which we purpose to point out the peculiarities 
of design and treatment as illustrating the 
three great facts we have from time to time 
had occasion to insist up on as lying at the 
very root of the first principles of all sound 
industrial Art:—I. The use; II. The mate- 
rial; III. The mode of production.* Possibly 
few phases of Industrial Design will illustrate 
more strongly the importance of considering 
the Ritter Tiak; han thu now bebe na since 
it must be evident to the most unobservant that 
a design perfectly suited to production by the 
skilled use of hand tools—hammer, file, shears, 
ae punch, drill, &c., would be an impossi- 
lity in the hands of the moulder and iron- 
founder; while, as a matter of course, a design 
adapted for production by page ay Ba ay be as 
aa impracticable in the ds of the 
smi 


Secrion I.—Screzens, Gates, GRILLES, AND 
Gate-Pangis. 

The most important work under this head is 
the series of screens which formerly fenced, at 
intervals of 50 yards, about 600 running 
along the side next to the es, of the 
grounds at Hampton Court Palace. The twelve 
screens have been through the per- 
tinacious, and at one time much deprecated, 
interference of the authorities of the Science 
and Art Department, which has saved frum 
destruction by the weather and official neglect 
—_ of which English workers in iron may 


of these screens have been returned to 
Hampton Court for exhibition there, under 
ee ca ot 
the Museum at Edinburgh, and another at 
Nottingham,t of which city the artist-smith, 
who designed and executed them about 1696, 
was a native. The other eight are placed in 
the North Court of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and have been so carefully restored in all 
points, for which authority could be obtained, 
ash Se euete of tho eS a aoe 
two hundred years, several of them are sti 
models of elegance and artistic skill in iron. 


* For many years the writer has strictly followed this 
crucial test of the integrity of a design, and has never 
found it fail. In unrealised it bri the mere 
theoretical forms and ornamentation of the draughtsman 
face to face with this result, and the questions, 
* What isit for?” “* What it to be made of?” “ How is it 
to be made ?” have to be answered. In realised designs, 





fordshire Industrial 
Wolverhampton, as a lesson for the iron-workers of the 
“+ Black Country.” 





regal 

study, from its remarkably decorative effect 
and the extreme simplicity of its construction 
and detail, which is essentially that of an iron 
crown, and ing more. 
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of florid design in the 
as adapted to a special 
ing lines run out of the 
central panel, and being covered 
jon, ae the upper central, or 
, ornament, w. consists generally of = 

i mask in repoussé, ing in eac 
heomened representa- 
tion of a piece of hanging drapery with damask- 
like decorations, and perforated borders on 
curvilinear edges, from which hang three 
tassels in iron repoussé. The supporting orna- 
ments of the masks are of admirable design and 
workmanship, and evidence the jeweller-like 
skill in finish which the artist-smith brought 
to bear upon his work. In some instances 
the mask has been left out, and the whole com- 
pleted with a pyramidal arrangement of foliage. 
The greater portion of the screens have the 
side-panels so far destroyed, that their compart- 
ments have been filled up with iron-palisade 
bars of the most utilitarian type. Thanks to 
what remained and the care that has been 


out since were placed in the Museum, 
wo or aes ot them are so far complete that 
the scheme of the whole is readily comprehended 
by the student who cares to know what the 
work once was. 
In Sapege ne a © part works, but 
@ singu useful and suggestive 
STestretion of am md Art-skill in the same 
direction, are two iron gates purchased from 
the Prussian section of the International Exhi- 
bibition at Paris in 1867, and now placed in 
the North Court of the Museum. 
These gates are a combination of bronze 
and wrought-iron, the bronze being 
uced as mitre and jointing panels in the 
wrought-iron frame-work, and as rosettes in 
decorative scroll-work of the filling in of the 
The central device of each gute, being 
Prussian eagle, is also cast in bronze. 
Practically the design of each gate is a 
filled with ornamentation of a fanciful 
character based upon floral models characteris- 
tically —— in which —" details are ov 
adapted material. It is suggestive rather 
than po hh fy oo found in the 
genus flora, but with which a detail based 
on the clover or shamrock is cleverly and effec- 
. The scroll-work is arranged 
, with t skill and 
ish with the file and hammer 


branches, advantage has been 

a method of bringing together fascia 

wire on to the main stem and 

bound at intervals with rings. From these 
the plant, most admirably 

om in the treatment. 
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while as an ornamental finish to the work as 
a whole, it is complete in all its details. Refer- 
ence bay — > this when 
noticing this section of subject on. 

¢ aan cn tae ee pow eaten 
ts) are ve, 

admirable exam Y of ir kind. The most 
elaborate is 5,974—58, which forms a screen as 
well as a grating. It is seventeenth-century 
German work, and has return ends. The design 
isa composition of interlaced foliated ornament, 


At several of the 
however, a been introd 

Italian arabesque manner, but the result is 
more ue than beautiful. The masks of 
lines rays Na gh age edhe seme 4 
gestive as decorative ties to the scroll-wo 
In the centre of the iment a shield or 
cartouch is boldly introduced, on which a coat 
of arms or a cipher may have been painted 
when the work was in situ. 

In contrast with this elaborate le the 
iron window-grating from the edral at 
Ghent, 5,975—57, may be quoted as an example 
of pure construction with just enough of orna- 
ment introduced to give a decorative effect. 
This is simply a composition of seven vertical 
bars running through decorative cross-bars, 
with a circlet of iron surrounding a shield as 
the centre, the whole being finished with a 
coronal-like frieze. Admirably arranged and 
executed, the effect is produced by simple re- 
petition, of the valueof which the skilled workers 
in iron of the olden time had a very keen per- 
ception. The whole work is suggestive of 
strength in combination with elegance and 
lightness. One feels that nothing can be taken 
away, nor can anything be added, without 
marring the general effect. 126—54 is an 
Italian grating of the seventeenth century, com- 
posed entirely of a simple, but very decorative 
and ——, repetition ; es tele lo is a 
very successful arrangement of a simple lozenge 
with a projecting spike at the angles, each 
bar being attached to the outer framework 
with a cleverly wrought rosette, the rivet in 
the centre forming an essential part of the 
decoration. 

The window grille (7,805—62) of sixteenth- 
cen’ Italian work, is another peculiar but 
very simple example of repetition, and is one 

ive from its being composed of quatrefi 
in forged iron, tied together with decorative 
clamps. The arrangement is simplicity itself, 
ler the effect is very light, elegant, and deco- 
rative. 

There are but few panels: the most ect, 
and the one containing the best pha Fm 
is (5,971—60) a Venetian one of the seventeenth 
century. It is composed of a series of small, 
but admirably arranged, scrolls in iron, forged 
square in the main stems, but graduating into 
flatness towards the points of the smaller spi 
which are finished with a circular flatten 
mass, Or spot, and not with merely a point. 
These scrolls are subordinated with great artistic 
skill to the larger sweeps of curve which prac- 
tically divide the panel into five spaces—one 
central, and two at each angle of the panel. 
This method, by which the central line is 
broken, is very suggestive, as the bar is so 
forged as to give two points and two lozenges 
as details ; and while it sustains the mass of 
pew os conctraction, is part of the deco- 
rative 3 is is an important element in 
the successful combination of wrought orna- 
mental iron-work, not always to so 
much as it might be. 

A smaller panel of a similar type, with a 
double ogee outline at the top and bottom, is 
another example of el ce in the arrange- 
ment of lines in scrolls, filli up a given space, 
and ensuring strength ‘anited with beauty. 
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fan-light (1,176—64 


century. Itis of 
central orna- 
interlaced iron 


running into curves and forming a reticulated 
cross in the middle of the space, and not on the 


cord of the arc, which is the 
of treatment. | 
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arrangement of the 
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Szcrion III. —Cressets on Lamps, Finz-Doos, 
Free-Inons, anp CANDEBLABRA. 

The extent to which wrought-iron cressets 
were used in past ages, as a means of external 
light at night for the courtyards of mansions, 
poses, a tan = yee SY this 

can im in gas 
and electric lights. In the objects of this class 
which have been preserved, we see one of the 
most ingenious, as well as one of the most legi- 
timate, uses of iron-work; and the extent to 
which decoration was applied to these singular 
means of even temporary illumination, appears 
to have been very great. 

There are three rather remarkable exam) 
of these domestic beacons in the Museum. 
most important (9,146—63) is a rare specimen 
of its class, and is sixteenth-cent Italian. 
It springs directly from the angle of the wall 
m an admir- 


—— the main stem rising 
ably designed and executed starting-point, the 
line of the stem being broken by flat leaves 


curving outwards at stated intervals. The 
body, or fire-place, is formed of strongly forged 
iron bars beaten flat, and decorated with twisted 
work, the u detail being a pointed trefoil. 
A ring of twisted iron surrounds and decorates 
oo a flat ring, with a 
very boldly twisted ring of flat iron, forms the 
bottom. whole composition is very bold 
and effective. 


Another, of Florentine work of the sixteenth 
century (7,384—61), starts from the wall at a 
right angle. From this the supporting stem 
descends, and then rises in in a curve, 
corated with forged-iron , to the body 
of the sconce, which is formed of fine flattened 
straps of iron and a flat ring rising from an 
admirably designed calyx in two divisions—a 
conventional treatment of the lily. The flat 
i be a ee ow with an 
elonga’ oil, a long iron spike running u 
the centre. A repetition of the same ok on 
& larger, but ruder and less ornamental, scale, 
is seen in 7,802—62; but this is really a 
better specimen of construction for use. 

A cresset, or lamp bracket (2—64), formed of 
& conventional treatment in iron of a m 
with outspread wings, is worth attention and 
examination the student, from the varied 
character of treatment of the details. It 


18 massive, quaint, and effective ; a thoroughl: 
— example of forged and chiselled fron- 





A set of fire-irons, four in number, 8,433 to 
8,436—63, with the 

tion, is of Italian workmanship of about 1560. 

They present very suggestive in design 

execution, but rather for adaptation to 

wants than imitation. They are of great 

and have a bronze terminal asa 


our next.* 
Grorce WALLuIs. 


THE LECTURE THEATRE. 


Tus Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have requested six gentlemen to act 
as a committee to report on the acoustics of the 
new Lecture Theatre at the South Kensington 
Museum. are Sir Charles Wheatstone, 
Sir Michael Professor Tyndall, Mr. 
Bowley, Lieut.-Col. Scott, and Capt. Donelly, 
R.E., who will act as . It thus ap- 
to be the opinion of their lordships that 
ecessary to request the advice of an 
architect on the subject of the acoustic qualities 


of the theatre. 
oe ane orice 
i i say, on en 
shilli ina seat, iw 
hatch sy ty ol ~s test, “nn 
room, or us 
ically, or rather bly, secured. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


prey Soe cee have —_ one +e 
a to have the nstitute of the Fi 
recy ted Royal Charter. ‘The 
draft charter has been prepared, and finally 
revised by the parliamentary agents. Mean- 
time, the operations of the Institute are confined 
: » pont vee ye i 
hold valuable appointments. permanent collection, and occasional awards 
Cetibe annual Government examina- | artists. But it is proposed in the charter “to 
tion in drawing was held at the County Hall. increase the means used to further its aims,” 
The test of skill was in the making of an out- | by provision for lectures and conver- 
Je in one hour, | sazioni in and kindred subjects, by forming 
be a library, and — occasional and tempo- 
rary assistance to indigent artists and their 
families. The funds for these, in addition to 
for admission to the exhibition and 
Norrmonam.—In the Government examina- | lectures, will be obtained from fees from mem- 
tions lately held, as many as 178 candidates | bers, who are to consist of three classes: Extra- 
presented themselves for examination, and 314 | ordinary, i of the First Class, and 
were and forwarded to the | Ordinary of the d Class, ranked by the 
partments of and Art, London, for | respective payments of £25, £10, and £5, to the ; 
the prizes, &c., to be adjudged. In free-hand | funds of the institute.—Thecontroversy between | Parts.—The Académie des Beaus- 
drawing 100 papers were worked ; ae poostioal : Yr , change alent Pc tie exhibition in the i 
, 66 ; in perspective 55 papers ; ilson, 0 iw, on the ®- | collection of 4,230 wo 
f model drawing, 83 papers ; and in mechani | fects of the Munich wiadows in the Glasgow y 
cal drawing, 10 papers: total, 314 pa The | Cathedral has again suffered a brief revival, and 
results are not likely to be known before the | once more the comparative merits of Munich i correspondent 
end of the present month. We understand | and granulated glass have been left undecided, | to us till our next publication.— 
there is likely to be a very satisfactory local —* Mr. Wilson’s abrupt but necessary | of paintings made by M. Edward 
ize list this year, some gentleman in the | withdrawal from the correspondence. ‘The sold in the month of April. the 
wn having subscribed liberally towards this | present issue concerns the technical defects of | were —‘Maronites praying in the 
fund ; so that, what with Governmental and | Munich glass executed by M. Ainmiiller. In- | Bide, £186; ‘Samson ying the i 
local prizes to work for, the students have | stead of painting the shadows and detail with | Decamps, formerly in the of the 
certainly every encouragement to exert them- | enamel brown, M. Ainmiiller has introduced in | Duchess 1 Orleans and Prince Beaded sige 
selves. The steadily increasing progress made | the Glasgow windows certain refinements of | ‘ Rembrandt at work in his Atelier,’ Gérdme, 
by the students of this school is shown | modern practice (which, we are aware, have been | £600; ‘A Turkish Mosque,’ Marilhat, £364: 
by the number of works forwarded to London | successfully introduced in Germany), consisting | ‘ Visit to the Atelier,’ Meissonier, £568; ‘Venice 
for competition for the National Gold, Silver, | in thinly placing the glass with pale blue enamel | —Sunset,’ Ziem, £300 ; ‘ Poultry,’ Hondekoeter, 
and Bronze Medals, Queen's prizes, and third- | over the simple brown enamel: pink glass being | £180; ‘ The Meeting at the Fountain,’ 
grade prizes ; no fewer than 1,627 works, con- | shaded with pink enamel, green with green, and | formerly in the collection of the Earl of Pem- 
tributed by 244 students, having been sent off | so on. The effect of these changes is, no doubt, | broke, £2,520; ‘The Meeting in the . 
for Elementary Book prizes, &c., and 292 works | pleasing, and the beauty of the glass is greatly | Pater, in the same collection, £2,080; ‘ 
of 65 more advanced students for the Queen's | increased, but it seems that none of these | Interior,’ A. Ostade, £230; ‘Still Life,’ Weenix, 
Prize Medals, &c., making a total of 1,919} colours stand well in this country in comparison | £380; ‘The Stag at Bay,’ P. Wouwerman, 
works, executed by 309 of the students during | with brown enamel, and consequently, in the | £808.—On the 5th of May the collection of the 
the year. In addition to this, 18 competitors | Glasgow Cathedral, the blue enamel is peeling | Marquis de Lau was sold: it contained, among 
have forwarded lace designs for the Mayor's | off in flakes, tearing up the surface beneath, | other works of less importance, the — 
Silver Medal, the award for which is left in the | and Mr. Wilson fears the same results will ‘Landscape,’ Corot, £200 ; ‘ Landscape—Wood- 
hands of the Government examiners, a — happen with the pink, green, &c. M. Ainmiiller | cock Shooting,’ Decamps, £336 ; ‘ 
of congratulation to all who desire to see Not-| has been ordered to replace the figures so | Sunset,’ Decamps, £156; ‘ Les Convulsionnaires 
tingham maintain a leading position in the | destroyed with glass executed simply with the | de Tanger,’ £1,940; ‘Stags taking to the 
manufacture of lace. We understand that| enamel brown. Now as these colours are | Water,’ £640; ‘The Banks of the Sébou, Mo- 
prizes will be offered in all stages of in- | admittedly most difficult to work, any inadver- | rocco,’ £260—these three are by Delacroix ; 
struction for works executed in the school | tence of the fireman, or any accident occurring | ‘The Oaks by the Lake,’ J. Dupré, £770; ‘An 
between this and April, 1870, including Archi- | during the process of burning, may have been | Evening tion at Diffa,’ ; 
tectural Designs, Machine Drawing, and | the cause of this disaster to the Munich, no less | ‘ Mass at St. ubert,’ E. 
Designs for Lace and Decorations, &c.,&c. _ | than our northern temperature and the western | time,’ T. Rousseau, £604; orman 
Sovrnamrton.—The annual examination in | gales blowing against the cathedral; but on | tare,’ Troyon, £296 ; ‘The Abduction of 
drawing was held here, and a larger number of the present facts we are inclined to admit with | Stuart,’ a water-colour drawing by 
— a cee = on sag open Sir a any, that ulated pooe Bae £162. The whole collection for — 
previ xaminati rizes | great advan over the inferior Munich, | —M. Geo: Roget, historical painter, 
ofered | by the ay of Art for free-hand | which alone will stand our thane in its varied | honorary ‘ouldans se the Artists’ 
webede Of 92 wae in fevdend ae tints and texture, richness of colour, and dura- | tion, died on the 9th of April. He was born 
in 


i" reg} 
‘ltt 


, £260; * 
‘AN 


bility. 


‘ re | opposite the “ grand staircase’ of the Albert 
— te yy ; ons in satiate, and = Sa: of the Post Office. In i 
: ence | the »—whi been supplied by the | of David, whom he aided in a 
schools and classes, but not in schools of Art as | Coalbrockdale Company, and is very clegeat,- | ius greatest works, He ie eaid te 
— ~. _ the diameter of the lower basin is 13 feet, the | duced from memory a 
~ — vile took Government ex- | height of the middle basin is 6 feet, and of the | brated picture entitled ‘ 
enntnation pupi place. ‘I'wenty- | upper basin 11 feet—the total height being 15 | taken away and damaged on 
— Hy presented themselves for examina- | fect, 4 inches. Bourbons, and is now, after 
ming, ond four in practical | Dvonront.—It is proposed to open an ex- | repaired, in the museum of V: 
’ finished hibition of Arta, Science, and Manufactures in i ;' 
this town during the months of July and 
August. It will be held for the benefit, and in 
the rooms, of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Mancuzsrer.—Mr, G. E. Tuson has painted, 
for the new Town-hall, a picture of large dimen- 
sions, the subject of which is the presentation 
of addresses, by the Corporation and the Cotton- 
Barty Association, to the Sultan when he visited 
ey about two years ago. The scene is 
dee ete ae 
n r in i ic- | model 
ture is thirty-three: the portrait of the Sultan 
is copied from one lent to Mr. Tuson by his 
~ - Local papers speak of the excellence 
work as a “ ceremonial ” picture. the city of Namur. 


ing; 22 drawing; 37 in model| Dunpez.—It i to i 
am : and 4 — is proposed to erect a fountain 
future this paper 
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URE SALES. om Copley Flag 5 * Bald 
~~ agen fe, Cote a te x 


Christie, Manson, and Woods sold, on | termole, 155 : the Desert,’ also 
Moth of March, a collection of about seventy exhibited at a Bark Hang, 420 en (Vokion 
historical portraits, man. of them of great value, | ‘ Battle of the = of J. Gilbert, 310 gs. 
the property of Mr. John ebb, of Grafton Street. a *Too Hot, W. Hunt, 200 

The most important were Joanna, Countess of ; ‘Storm off Scarborough,’ Copley 
Abergavenny, formerly in the Strawberry Hill , 190 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Lancaster Sands,’ 
‘and Bernal collections, by an unknown artist, | D. Cox, 105 gs. ( w); ‘Loch Lomond’ 


a crimson ‘ 

ne on the finger of his left hand, L. di Oredi, | F. Tayler, 270 (Vokins); ‘The Conva- 
196 ge maehed Isabella, second wife of | lescent,’ Birket Foster, 95 gs. (Agnew Oil- 
Philip Il. of Spain, 8. Anguisciola, from the | paintings :—‘ The Lost , W. H. 
collection of Sir Digby Mackworth, 310 ¢ 100 ff (Brooke) ; ‘ Queen ving 
(Durlacher) ; Portrait of Titian’s Daughter, by | the French ge Ll after the Massacre 
himself, 130 gs. (F. Smith); whole length Por- | St. Bartholomew,’ the finished sketch for the 
trait of the celebrated Madame de Pompadour, and well-known picture by W. F. Y 
painted by Drouais for the palace of Versailles, | A.R.A., 95 gs. (Agnew) ‘A Lady, —_. 
805 vis); Portrait of the Duc de Maine, | Scarlet Geranium her hand,’ painted 
in the robes of the Order of St. Esprit, whole | C. R. Leslie, R.A., in 1849, for Ca 

length, and the pendant to the last-mentioned, | stable, son of J. Constable, R.A., 266 
120 gs. (Durlacher). (Grundy). The collection produced y 


£6,000. 

Several important sales were made | thy 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, during the month | The collection of water-colour drawings and 
of April. On the 15th the dispersion of Mr. "eggnog belonging to the late Mr. John 
Ruskin’s collection attracted a crowd of con- | Dillon was sold by Messrs. Christie, 
noisseurs, buyers, and others, to the rooms in | and Woods, on the 17th of April: it was 
King Street, St. James's; many, of course, | for the splendid drawings by Turner, sixteen 
stimulated by curiosity to see what the admirer | in number, it contained, and which realised 
and eloquent champion of Turner had got toge- | upwards of £7,800. These were—‘ The Source 
ther of the works of this great landscape- | of the Arveron,’ 204 gs. (Agnew); ‘ A Sea-piece,’ 
painter. They consisted of forty small sketches, | 121 gs. (Ball); bo ved in the “ Liber 
most of them little else than studies of skies, | Studiorum ;” “‘Bddystone Lighthouse,’ engraved 
with the landscapes pencilled in, and in some | by Lupton, 370 gs. (Agnew); Vesuvius in 
cases slightly tinted. They realised, on the an, ot engraved, 385 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Vesuvius 
whole, high, but not extravagant, prices. The | in Eruption,’ engraved, 230 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Lake 
principal were—‘ Battle Abbey,’ 97 gs. (Col- | of Nemi,’ 370 gs. hee pen ‘Falls of Terni,’ 
naghi); ‘Coast Scene,’ 51 ge. (Agnew) ; ‘The | 565 gs. (Vokins)—both engraved in Hakewill’s 
Bass Rock,’ 84 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Margate Pier,’ | work; ‘Pendennis Castle,’ 50 gs. (Vokins) ; 
70 gs. (Colmaghi); ‘Margate Pier,’ study of | ‘ Lulworth Castle,’ 260 gs. (Agnew); ‘ P 
storm and sunshine, 65 gs. (Vokins); ‘ Luxem- | Dorsetshire,’ 335 gs. (Agnew)—all three en- 
bourg,’ 60 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘The Niesen, from the | graved in the “Southern Coast” series; ‘ Ri- 
— end of the Lake of Thun,’ 115 gs. | vaulx Abbey,’ 960 gs. (Agnew)—engraved in 
(Forster) ; ‘ Mountains at the head of the e | the “England and Wales” series ; ‘ Mont Blanc, 
of Thun,’ 130 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Bellinzona,’ 105 | from Aosta,’ 810 gs. (Moffatt); ‘ Folly-hill, 

(Vokins) ; ‘he Desolate Bed of an Alpine | Yorkshire,’ 890 gs. (Agnew); both from the 

tream,’ 105 gs. (Agnew); ‘Alpine Torrent | Pilkington collection ; ‘ Landscape,’ eee 
and Pass,’ 120 gs. (Agnew); ‘Scene in the | driving animals to a pool of water, a on 
Tyrol,’ 160 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Glacier des | a distant hill: this drawing excited great com- 
Boissons,’ 60 gs. (Colnaghi); ‘The Lake of | petition, and was finally knocked down at the 
Brientz, looking up to the Valley of Lauter- ee sum of 1,200 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Interior of 
brunnen,’ a beautiful drawing of the early time, | Westminster Abbey, a view of the 
315 gs. (Agnew). These forty drawings pro- | north of the Choir,’ 170 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Norham 
duced upwards of £2,207; and we may remark } Castle,’ 500 gs. (Agnew): two were for- 
that the catalogue contained Mr. Ruskin’s own | merly in the Harewood collection. 
comments on each work. The other —- water-colour drawi 

The other principal works were—‘ Grapes | were five by W Miiller :—‘ Xanthus,’ ‘ Homer's 
and Medlars,/ W. Hunt, 95 gs. (Agnew); | River, Sm ’ ¢ Valley looking from Xanthus 
‘Watermill in Wales,’ 80 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ In- | to Pi ‘ Xanthus, and Ruins, from Chioke,’ 
terior of French Village-school,’ Duverger, | and ‘Tombs at Macry,’ 216 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘Good 
150 gs. (Vokins); ‘Val d'Aosta,’ J. Brett, | Dog,’ W. Hunt, 100 gs. (Vokins); ‘Devotion,’ 
245 gs. (Martin); and two large and magni- | W. Hunt, 175 gs. (Agnew); ‘Reading the 
ficent drawings - Copley Fielding, ‘ Scene | Bible,’ G. Cattermole, and ‘ Macbeth and the 
between King’s House and Inverary,’ 440 gs. | Witches,’ by the same artist, 115 gs. (Vokins). 
(Martin) ; and ‘ Sea-piece—Off Portsmouth,’ 460 | The oil-pictures, chiefly of cabinet-size, in- 
88. ‘Agnew’ cluded,—‘ Jeannie Deans interceding with the 

The “lion” of the sale, if we may so term it, | Queen in Kensington Gardens,’ C. R. Leslie, 


28 





by him in 1840, and purchased by Mr. Cathedral during the time of Mass,’ D. Roberts, 
out of Turner’s gallery. This strange compo- | 240 gs. (Agnew); ‘Le Bon Curé,’ F. Goodall 
sition, a perfect kaleidescope of colour, an unen- | R.A., 130 gs. Sy, ; ‘The Woodman, with 
on picture, carrying copyright, was knocked | three Donkeys,’ Rosa , 395 gs. (Agnew) ; 
own at 1,945 gs.: the purchaser's name was | ‘ Interior,’ with Turks smoking, and a Nubi 
not made public so far as we could learn. The | slave in attendance, W. Miiller, 122 gs. ; ‘The 
entire collection realised nearly £6,006. Andalusian Letter-writer,’ a finished sketch for 
the picture in the Royal Collection, engraved 
On the same day, and at the same place, a i 


in Art-Journal, J. Phillip, R.A., 200 gs. 
very valuable collection of drawings and oil- (4 ci ‘The Dell,’ J. Linnell, 166 gs. (Mof- 
paintings was sold: the owner’s name did not fs; *Venice—The Bridge of Sighs,’ E. W. 
slean There were upwards of fifty examples, | Cooke, R.A., 220 gs. (Gambart) ; “ Church 
. | of them of high q W The chief were :— | of St. Lawrence, Rotterdam,’ J. Holland, 170 gs. 
ae drawings—' The Lake of Lucerne,’ eagonige L ; ‘Mrs. Pepys ao Ome Hals 
Bicksol and wold’ ch his sale for 080 te wus | the tre Journal, 200. gu, Chgnow) © Gling 
. at his sale for 680 gs., was rt ; 
tod bought by Earl Dudley for 980 ey ‘The | ham, Kent,’ J. ie — 
ceber's Daughter’ and ‘The Knight's Depar- | picture, painted from a sketch by W. Miiller, 
; 1 .& pair by F. Tayler, 375 gs. (Vokins) ; | 685 (Agnew) ; : 
‘ Landscape, with a cottage and children, and ler, 155 gs. (Pocock) ; ‘ Na 
etree peta bere as tik: | atc es tae eaecag bes peo 
r. Voki 
by Mr. Faller) ; ‘ ishocenan’ with figures and | 540 gs. ews rhe Sacker: Meissonnier, 


- 





| 
& 


: 











was, however, Turner's ‘Slave Ship,’ were R.A., 120 (Agnew); ‘Interior of Burgos | dra 


bian | (Agnew); ‘ Placenzo, 
teau d’ Are,’ 





380 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Landscape,’ with cattle and 
tion fthe pont ogee, Gaiebrough, 720g. 

20 
(Agnew): ‘ Fete Chemptire: Watteau, io 
gs. ( . Mr. Dillon’s collection realised 
upwards of £15,000. 

Messrs. Christie & Co. sold, on the 29th of 
April, a valuable collection of water-colour 
ae PS ge aap Beak brag hine ll It 

remarkable com -nine 
important dra by FLW. urmer chiefly 
engraved, inclu seven of the Sir Walter 
Scott series, six i 
several of the “England and Wales” series. The 
principal works by other artists were :—‘ 
ping at the Mouth of a River, in a Caim,’ ‘ Ap- 
See ree ane tae Venice,’ three by 

aight booing Viel? 1 ; SAY. 


: ung 

* ‘The t, 

A Cardinal with Atiendants, {a ta Artists 

Studio,’ ‘Interior of the Beauchamp Chapel, 

Warwick,’ four by G. Cattermole, 105 gs. 

(Vokins) ; ‘Arabs,’ ‘Figures in a Corn-field, 

( ee ee ae 

ew) ; *A Peasant-Gir a a 

ars of Fruit,’ ‘ Iris, in bottle 

other Flowers,’ ‘A Blacksmith’s Forge,’ four 

pK ne . (Vokins and 


irling Castle,’ F. Nicholeon, 100 gs. ; 
‘Gi ila and Gist witha Mey 


‘ Ttalian Girl i at 
‘Girl with Water-pitc on her head, and a 
Child at her foot, besid ie a Well,’ also by P. F. 
Poole, R.A., 70 gs. (Grund, ; ‘Interior of the 
ge x he Cordova,’ and ‘ ,’ both by 
Data tow R.A., 140 ge. Cor beg 
Lago ’ engrav gs. 
—— ‘Temple of Jupiter and the Acro- 


polis, ’ and ‘Cologne,’ both ved, 
165 a. (Vokins) * View on the Schelit,’ en- 
af a A 

oselle,’ 120 oki ve drawings 
are by C. Stanticl R.A.; ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field and his Wife,’ mounted on a grey horse, 
F. Tayler, 65 gs. (Vokins). 

The Turner drawings were :—‘ A Scene in 
Cumberland,’ with a rainbow, 80 g8. (Agnew) 5 
‘The Via Mala,’ ‘ Whalley Abbey,’ ‘An Italian 
Convent,’ 100 gs. (agnews ; ‘Interior of Eveny 


; 


; 


Priory,’ 105 Agnew); ‘Beeston Castle 
Cheakire,’ 130° g iy) "); ‘The Rhone at 
Geneva,’ 140 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ River Scene,’ with 
mountainous 


range Ey Se 

55 gs. z*¢ , ; 

( ove 4 > a cute and 

a ch on a hill, effect o &. 

; ‘Ald h,’ 115 gs. (agnew ; 

Afniby 200 gs. ( w)—both these 

dra were engraved for and 

pe nin tod 

ston a 

oe Wales” serten, 267 . (Tooth 

: warpecs, Cae, 110 gs. (Age ); on 
" ith a female 

mes pyneret es to be Erridge 

seat of the Earl of A venny—in 

705 gs. (Agnew). The 
are engraved in 

Walter Scott; they are uni 

very small, onl 3} inches 

e tee (Agnew) ; ‘ Dunstaffnage, 160 gs. 

renter) ins ge (McLean) ;‘ Cha- 

Ye Peco) crummy’ 290g 

Waterloo, oy Agnew) ; han 


swis work ; their io is ‘uform, 64 


inches by 6} inches. 
Mario,’ 110 kins) ; ‘The Forum Roma- 
num,’ 230 oe xine) ‘The Forum ya 


i 


3 


E 


{ 


i 


G 
A a 
Beiter 


z 
if 
i 
Ee 


: ‘Florence, from Fiesoli,’ 236 gs. 
fv noe, rom the Porta All Oe 
raia,’ 346 gs. (A e 

ps seg i i Turner realised 
jaan of £5,000. Tayi of the collection 
reached the sum of £7,350 

compelled to several subse- 
quent sales to the next month. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 


sketches 
and they are said to have been selected from a 


collection 


and | As usual, they 


amounting to 15,000. The labour of 


artist—who, it must be remembered, was 


not a 


i artist—may almost be com- 


os of the a a — 
r. t’s are not imaginative sketches, or, 
ne ‘dered asi  aativ. 


—presenting 


as e 

rapid, 

, generally ; sagetian, 
tic in tint; sometimes—but rarely 
an old friend under such a new 


dress as to be hardly recognisable, but often 


sy happy and impressi 
pe Ans ss ber of the drawings was dic- 
tated, apparently, by the desire to give the 


utmost amount o 
—German 


country to another wi 


ive. 


to the oh oh, 
—Africa—France—the Holy Tal 
—Italy— —we passed from one 
at order or connection. 


Sometimes four or five distinct views of the 
same building, as the fine old abbey of Tewkes- 
bury, for example, were hung far apart, although 
the value of each view could not but be en- 


hanced by 


regarding it as one of a set. The 
tt was, of course, intentional, but 


arrangement 
we question its excellence. As to the interest 


of the sketches, 


there can be no question. 


A beautiful collection of modern Venetian 
glass, from the Murano factory, was displayed ; 
and a curious uction of portraits of the 
Twelve Apostles, in stained glass, illustrated the 
architectural division of the glass-maker's art. 


—@~— 


ENTRE DEUX AMOURS. 


FROM THE GROUP BY CARRIER-BELLEUSE. 


Tue group here engraved is the work of 


M. Carri 


er-Belleuse, a French sculptor of 


considerable eminence, whose name may 
not be unfamiliar to many of our readers as 
having modelled the large and beautiful 
vase manufactured by Messrs. Minton and 


Co., and 


exhibited at the Paris Interna- 


Deux Amours,’ her infant and Cupid; 
whispering of the latter into the ear 


& young matron su 


nothing that 
&@ mo does not fulfil. 
are always su to 


have reference to the love of maidenhood ; 


in 
and th 
unmarried life is only an intruder when 


he 


ition 
"s secrets 
her 


as 
case, is now @ memo 


ry of the 


vous god” of youth- 
to talk of love to one who 


her child - ker knee. 
t, however, of any ‘readi 
Bye ae 


by 


7 


Yorks of 


the conditions required 
my ne! canlgtan ; it is decided] 
this kind come not within 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Royat Acapemy “ Banquet.” — 
On Saturday, the ist of May, for the first 
time be its foundation, the — 
received their guests in their own house. 
were all ‘‘ distinguished :” 

statesmen, dignitaries of the Church, 
Soecign ministers, men of science, men of 
letters, and the ‘‘ merchant-princes” to 
whom Art is pee preg oy its 

t high an my state. pro- 
Seley tt ects Sate 
men : it is but on occa- 
loot abstain from any comments that 
might bear a‘ character 
it would have been ‘“rude” to ask why so 
many paintets, whose works excited gene- 
ral admiration, and contribute’ y to 
the excellence of the exhibition, are not, 
and are not likely soon to be, members of 
the Institution.” r 
inquiries concerning the number of pictures 
sent back 'to their producers: “the old 
complaint ‘want of room”. was indeed 
reiterated by the President; «but the 


“ rejected” excited little sympathy ; ad | j 


broken hearts were of no account while 
the flush of Rng Rye Mange | in the 
n >, nel was , tl 
By cas wena 
absor ’ s mig ve 
accorded to better artists who are British. 


would be a new order/of things, and that 
Art and artists might look for encouraging 
and p us helps, as results of the 
rémoval’ from Trafalgar Square to Bur- 
lington Howse, and the augmented «‘ y ovee! 
btainéd thereby. Itis but a vague ‘‘ hope” 
that which Sir Francis Grant expressed : 
*T hope it will be in our power, ly, to 
increase gur hitherto not inconsiderable 
charities. to our r and:less fortunate 
sere, silk open hanto® paisseaiy,¥e 
ture, with open- generosity, 
support i ffort for ‘the * betfefit:-and 
promotion of Art if this country.”’“ There 
was no intimation of any change for the 
better; and we presume that now it is 
freed from even the semblance of restraint, 
the Royal Academy will .be, just what the 
Royal Academy -has ever been, a body 
for .its. own goed. . The best 
“authorities” .on the subject. anticipate 
that the revenue derived from the exhibi- 
tion and the sale of catalogues this year 
will exceed £20,000. 

“A REFRESHMENT-ROOM” is now at- 
tached to the Royal Academy, on the ground 
floor. It was not opened on the day of the 
private view, the president and _ council 
—s that, as 4 would not be “ by 
pitality” to permit their guests to or 
refreshments, it would ae pru nA to 
let them go without any. It is understood, 
Pag 29 that * ate a derived 
is giyen e poor of the parish— 
why not to the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution ? 

Tue “Resecrep” From THE Roya 
AcaDEMY.—It is understood to be the in- 
tention of the artists whose works were 


rejected, 
pomposition is pl ore ne or rather were not hung, by the 


1y, to have an exhibition of 
their own. If it take place, it will be at too 
late a period of the month to receive notice 


council; for the | whose 


declare they did all 
* plotares, teat b tony, thers 


complaint ; and | j 


were, of course, no | j 
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really great work by this eminent American 
STAN: 

in com: 

with: zo that have ane 


saw before, but has felt much more deeply. 
The subject is not a mere architectural 
view of Damascus, but a description of the 
eS ee «8 ere i 
us @ district 

too slight for so important a picture of a 
city a country so deeply interesting. 
Above all, we should have desi 


settin 

sides by the very luxuriant verdure of the 
plain, or rather basin, in which it is situ- 
ated. From the distance at which we see 
it, the prominent features of the most . 
ancient city in the world are entirely 
Mahometan ; at that distance the subjects 


. ° " ee y treated 
to sggreems € natural effect, 
y seen. Mr. Church has 
works of much excellence, but a 
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ENTRE DEUX AMOURS. 


ENGRAVED BY W.ROFFE, FROM THE GROUP IN MARBLE BY CARRIER BELLEUSE. 
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he could no longer enjoy ; eek 
-] 


Li has done rightly to 
honour, while he lives, the m t 
donot of a treasure which might be the envy 
of any city of the world. e shall ere 
long (when space is more at our command 
than it has reg bere describe this grand 
gift in extenso. statue is of marble, 8 feet 
igh; it is an excellent example of the 
art, and a very striking likeness of the 
estimable gentleman. It may be classed, 
indeed, among the most excellent portrait- 
statues of our time—not many. Signor 
Fontana is an Italian long resident in 
London. We have engraved three of his 
“fancy sculptures,” of very great merit; 
in this work he has proved his capacity to 
grapple with the real, and has produced a 
ae that is fully worthy of the place it 
will occu 
is destin 
EquEesTRIAN STATUE OF THE QUEEN.— 
Mr. Thornycroft has just completed a 
model of a colossal equestrian statue of the 
Queen, for Liverpool. It is intended to be 
placed in front of St. George’s Hall, as a 
pendant to that of Prince Albert, which 
was erected there some years . 
Queen is represented in the half-military 
dress ahe usually wore when visiting 
the camp at Chobham with the Prince 
Consort. The features are unmistakably 
those of the Queen, but very properly the 
cast is somewhat younger than we now see 
it. The horse is full of impatient action, 
which tells on the sway of the figure; an 
effect difficult to express well in sculpture. 
The entire model has, we believe, been com- 
pleted some time; but it was kept in the 
clay until Her Majesty could in it: this 
she did recently. The height of the statue 
from the base of the plinth is 14 feet, and 
its iy ey will necessitate its being 
castin bronze in several pieces. Another 
colossal work in Mr. Thornycroft’s studio 
is @ marble statue of the Marquis of 
Westminster, intended for erection in the 
park at Chester, given by the Marquis as 
& place of public resort and recreation. 
The statue has been executsd as the re- 
sult of a subscription in com- 
memoration of so signal a benefit. The 
appears in the dress and robes of 

the Order of the Garter, the right hand 


fame on the hilt of a sword, and the | it i 
hig ag on the side. It stands 12 feet 


is, we believe, the largest 
marble statue that has ever been executed 
in this country. Other important works 
in the same studio are the four figures 
constituting the agroupment intended to 
represent Uommerce in the great Hyde 
Park memorial, which, it is believed, will 
ye fee pee - ° yen. The accomplished 
canno' . by these uctions, 

to augment his established oll ay, 
Tax Eoscoric Views on Gass OF 


The | are historical. The artist has, we 





have had—a 
there or at their studio, not far off, Kelvin 


rare treat by examining the 
” of Messrs. Breese, either 


Grove, Sydenham. France has had 
y of such works; our efforts 


not as a toy, nor even as @ picture, but 


an actual transfer of a broad and wide 
of natural deur or beauty to the 
wing-room were first seen at the 


Internaticnal Exhibition ; but the ‘‘ inven- 
tors” have recently much anes them, 
and show a large collection of views. We 
shall receive the thanks of all who, acting 
on our recommendation, acquire some of 


in the noble hall for which it | them. 


painted the remains and the sites of the 
pees Sraawnes, 00:06. So seo Se Bae 
condition of the cities in whi 

were situated. We may su 
representations to be true, and thus 


told, been pane te ee ae 
he set himself; and will 


of the word of God, and the 
that have kept ‘‘ the word of his patience.” 
These reli impress us as deeply as 
those of Petra, Tyre, Sidon, or even of 
Babylon; and more so than the sca’ 
remnants of the nameless cities of Am- 
mon, Moab, and Idumma. Ephesus 
once the pride of Asia, but the frag- 
ments that now mark its site are insuf- 
ficient to indicate its extent in the days 


; | diture to £4,308. In 1867 the 








Bot anogenital 

canopy, having, on 

left, minor ts, in wife are 
on trees the shields of the 

four provinces, 
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were £2,454, and the expenditure £3,311. 
i were £2,509, and the 
The totals are:— 


£8,845 ; iture, £10,134. 
j is ruplin by Parlia- 
vote for Science and Art 
t. 
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y period to the present time, when a very 
able and interesting paper ‘‘ on the techni- 
calities of the Art” was read by the emi- 
nent engraver, Mr. John er. The 
society does not limit its operations to 
matters purely artistic: it includes matters 
that appertain to literature and music. On 
the evening of the 6th of May, Mr. 8. ©. 
Hall delivered, before an audience number- 
ing nearly 600, his lecture on the leading 
literary celebrities of the age—or rather 
Gastenocee "Rese darag totes 
of the century—from nal acquaintance. 

THE Reclama an outs Roya Aca- 
DEMY were, it should be known, executed 
by Mr. Leonard Collmann. He has per- 
formed his part with sound judgment and 
pure taste: the work is sufficiently en- 
riched, but it does not injuriously affect 
jet qr perhaps it might have been 
subdued somewhat, but that will be done 
by Time. Those who have “‘ wants” of that 
saccitcnasadiiake i a 

© new galleries: such examina- 
tion cannot fail te Seduce confidence in the 
eminent decorator whom the architect 
selected, and who has certainly shown great 
ability for a task of no little importance. 

Mr. Henperson’s CotLection.—It has 
been for some time understood that Mr. 
Henderson, of ae Street, intended 
to bequeath his uable collection of 
drawings, curiosities, and antiquities to 
the nation. This collection, so well-known 
to artists, has been many years in course 
of formation ; and its proprietor has long 
been extensively reputed as having exer- 
cised a refined taste in the selection of his 
acquisitions, which are various and nume- 
rous, insomuch that the house in which 


artist’s very ings. Others are 
ty Cattermole, Roberts, Stanfield, Miiller, 

olland— examples, indeed, of the most 
eminent artists of our day have been added 
from time to time, not so much with a 
view to variety as a regard to excellence. 


The drawings are spoken of, as intended 
to be placed in the int-room. This is 
. y tobe deprecated, as the int-room 
is by no means calculated for the display 
of | wings. Whatever may be the con- 
ditions which they may become the 

of the public, it is to be hoped 





REVIEWS. 


Dre Gérren unp Henozw GriscHENLANDS: 
zine VorscHULs psx Kunst-MyrHo.ocr. 
Von Orro Ssemann. Verlag von E. A. 
Sazmann, Leipzig. 

Bsrore ing this book we gather from the 

title that it is intended as a hand-book of Art- 

mytho It is offered to students as a ready 
means of affording instruction as to the real 
character and attributes of the deities of the 


y there is not on a e Bogs 
of artists, icularly sculptors. To the ad- 
vanced t Miiller’s laborious compilation 


is a key to the solution of every mythological | much, 
“4 information referred 


question, but the sources of 
to in that work are not accessible to the ma- 
jority of students. ‘The Greeks themselves 
ve diversified the character and impersona- 
tions of their divinities, and we must be content 
to accept them as they have left them to us. 
One principal value ~ rt ties == 
engravings it gives of im t existing w 
together with their abiding places respectively. 
Herr Seemann begi ing of 
his subject, and shows, in a composition from 
the Museum of the Capitol, Jupiter suckled by 
Amalthea, and the priests of Rhea clashing 
their arms in order to drown the cries of the 
child, lest they should be heard by Saturn. 
Then follow engravings of different impersona- 
tions of Jupiter, of which one is from a remark- 
able mural eee at Pompeii. We 
have then the Barberini Juno and the Farnese 
statue, several versions of Minerva, succeeded 
by the Apollo Belvidere and the charming head 
of Apollo, from the Pourtales collection. The 
cuts, in short, number 153, and compre- 
hend nearly the whole of the antique relics to 
which any interest attaches. But Herr See- 
mann’s book is an agreeable refresher of old 
reminiscences. We should never forget the 
Venus or the Apollino in the Tribune at Flo- 
rence, or the Satyr in the Capitol at Rome, or, 
in another er G) a ‘aun at ae 
yet it is an advantage to have, in one inexpen- 
sive vol such a careful compendium of 
mythological material compiled with a view to 
facilitate the study of ancient Art. 


Brocraruicat Sxetcues. By Harriet Mar- 
tTinzAv. Published by Macmituan & Co. 
These sketches, originally published in the 
Daily News, have been collected and issued ina 
goodly volume by the accomplished lady to 
whom the world is indebted for so much that 
is sound, healthy, and invigorating. When 
they first appeared, they were sketches of the 
“ recently :” many of those to whom she 
accords honour and homage have passed into 
history. Her biographies are generous as well 
as just. While the loss was new, there was per- 
haps leas disposition to judge critically than at 
a later period there might have been; but 
praise is by no means indiscriminate, while 
occasional censure is tempered by “ considera- 

n.” Several of whom Miss Martineau 
writes were her personal friends or acquaint- 
ances: others she knew only in the great world 
of action or of thought. Unhappily, ill-health 
has, for many P nce. separated her from society : 
absence from the bustle and business of life has 
been a necessity. She has been compelled to look 
upon the struggle and the strugglers from a calm 
nook by Ambleside—to hear , to read 
much, but to see little ; the consequence is that 
her “sketches” are of persons who passed away 
long ago—not so far off in time, however, but 
that memories of David Roberts, Mrs. Jameson, 
and Lord Brougham, are among them. It is not 
difficult to see that her heart is much with those 
she knew ; and if personal feeling is now and 
then apparent, that is by no means a reproach. 
She has given us some insight into the inner 
lives of the great men and women who are gone, 
while rendering to them ample justice in the 
public positions they occupi Fervid she 
never is, and enthusiastic only rarely ; but she 
is calm, clear, and rational in summing up & 
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said or done by one who undertakes 
light upon the subject is so to 
his theories as to facilitate 


scriptive Lines, by Atzru. Published by 
Hopper anp Stovexton. 
It is not a new idea, that of representing the 
geographical outlines of a country by some 
queer-looking type of humanity ; for long - 


Gx" ageel wes dome 
whi was wn as & 

woman Tienes on a broomstick in true witeh- 
like character. The series of pictures entitled 
“ Geographical Fun,” represent all the princi- 


Scotland as a bag-piper, 

fashions ; Set all eae. 

editor, tells us they are the work of @ 

lady in her fifteenth year, and that the “ 

of them occurred to her when seeking to amuse 
to his bed illness. 
The drawings are creditable to artist's 
ingenuity and skill, no less than to her sense 
of the humorous. 

consists in the names of the towns on the se#- 
board and frontiers of each country being given. 


doubt to sat 
one of frequent study and 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, 


UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UN CHALLENGEABLE, 
ISSUED BY THE: 


| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
| 62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 










The Directors of this Co y; in deference to an objection 
hones io in thoi opinion defective ox wneartaie, enon of tho java te dome, Gat the onisary todo of Lf 
demeneee bo Cee reas wader am GL be absolutely an, i canary end 
spueh of air fens tigger A rons beat o dealing fo To io oire ieee rm Aad pee yo aivcame 

8 

itself, being entirely free from all conditions of forf on t of nor ent of " now | a will 
same time it absolutely guarantees at decease : t is . / - 
beering the same proportion to the total as sumber dF puiedimaitneteally Soak rept 

be pai q 
. etn ti inportant want ovr pay il xprniy sto vhat rum cnt any tn be dru on the dnoatnani th 

The assured will thus alwa. 


Li 23s Assurance. 
a certain amount, according be Garo of th Pl, wag ania ba ooh actboch Setpstbtiy, sal Siadeang caneotucey io aes 


Creditors assuring the lives of debtors will this f as one greatly ve of their interests, and it will likewise commend itself 
napintas ar in abt making adres Slay ced seoured by Life Policies, as they can at any time learn, by 
a) Policy ievoed "this'plan will be aithees tas tiadiions us ts Seonging: Raia residence, or other usual limitations. this 

on 
from restrictions of all kinds Ss and tS aves el ELS vir a aan a 











actcal seonrities. 
In addition to the foregoing statement of nee te for is 
and the shortest five years, as shown creditors, and holding Poliches ot raises - 
iia pein grisea pny ne Sm bye 
It i vad wheter. “They mag, terete, Policies under these Tablee being unforfeitable and unconditional, also be 
sania ou Ghar wuteel ahebelean Absolute Seourity Policies, ee 


The PRUDEN ASSURANCE MPANY SVcme of Aina Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains the 
ey REDENTLAS Aasaitom Gage GY pone wags 
HENRY HARBEN, Seoretary. 


ee SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
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TRIAL | BEFORE : PURCHASE 


The SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
sent on approval for trial, Car- 
riage paid to any station in the 
Kingdom. = Peerenreyirat. = Bavh foe 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
135 REGENT ST., & 150 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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(at? IN CASE OF INI URY, 


A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH. = | 


CAUSED BY bee 


» sxe 


ACCIDENT OF AMY KIND, 
(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, Me) $ 


MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE ~— 


Ruiluay Passengers Assurant 
COMPANY, a 
“64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST. LO 


An. Annual ee of £3 to £6" 5s, 


be 


£1000 at Death, and an allowance at the mis) 
: of £6 per Week for Injury. a 











RAILWAY ACCIDENTS | ALONE - 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE. JOUNNIES | 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the 
or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL; LONDON, BC. 


: WILLIAM J. VIAN, 8 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bats 
 Rempercered by Special Acts of Parliament, 184¥ & 1864. 

















